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Colleges, and whether the number of students in regular attendance on a 
University course is such as to show that the teaching offered is really desired 
and appreciated in the district served by the College. 
5. Any recommendations for the amendment of the existing system, either general 
or in detail, which may suggest themselves as the result of the inquiry. 

Mr. Chalmers' inquiries should extend to ascertaining : — 

1. The income of each College from all sources, including the amount of pecuniary 

support given, whether by private subscriptions or out of local funds. 

2. The amount by which the income in each case falls short of the necessary 

expenditure. 

3. The manner in which it is expended ; and 

4. The proportion of income to the average number of students. 

5. In connexion with the financial position of the Colleges, special regard will be 

paid to the possibility of making the amount of the anrual grant in some 
measure dependent on the funds provided from local sources. 

My Lords approve. 



UNIVERSITY COLLEGES, GREAT BRITAIN, 



I.— REPORT BY MESsits. WARREN and LIVEING. 

May it please Your Lordships, 31st December 1896. 

We have visited the several Colleges named in your Lordships' instructions, 
have inspected their buildings and laboratories, and made ourselves personally 
acquainted with the character and quality of the University work done by each 
College, having regard to the difference between work of an elementary and that of an 
advanced nature, distinguishing this latter, as far as posbible, from technical education, 
or any special kinds of teaching for which grants are made to the Colleges from public 
funds, and bearing in mind more particularly the heads of inquiry indicated by your 
Lordships, and we beg leave to report as follows :— 

Introductory Remarks. 

A visitation and survey of the several University Colleges of Great Britain have 
produced on our minds certain general impressions, and suggest certain general 
observations and remarks, which form, we think, a natural preface to our Report, 
and which we venture therefore to place hei*e. 

The University Colleges of Great Britain are a remarkable development, and have 
become a very important part, of the educational life and system of the country. 
University College and King's College in London were founded early in this century ; 
the Owens College at Manchester will soon reach its jubilee ; Bedford College is a 
little older ; but the others have all grown up within the last twenty or twenty- five 
years. As will be seen by the financial table included in Mr. Chalmers' Report, 
they represent a total capital expenditure, from the first, of nearly two millions of 
money, and an annual expenditure to-day of 155,487Z. They have an income from 
endowments of 36,962L, and from fees of 65,302/. They are supplying education to a 
total of pupils, men and women, in Arts and Sciences, including Training College 
Students, which approaches to some six thousand ; and in all departments, including 
Medical, Engineering, and Technical Students, to some twelve thousand.* 

We are glad to feel able to say that, in our opinion, these Colleges are, to speak 
generally, doing good work, fulfilling their function and realising the purpose for 
which they were established, that, namely, of bringing education of an advanced and 
University kind to those who cannot go to the Universities to seek it, of forming a 
link between the Universities and the great commercial communities of the country, 
and of establishing, in the midst of these communities, centres of intellectual 
enlightenment and culture. 

As such they are becoming, more and more, so many homes and rallying points of 
science and learning, offering, moreover, opportunities of advanced work and research, 
and in their libraries, museums, laboratories, and other equipments, providing 
appliances for, and instruction in, the proper methods of investigation, and altogether 
in some measure doing in England, for higher studies, what has been done with so 
much success in Germany by her many Universities. They have exercised, and are 
exercising, in particular, certain influences, both general and special, which may be 
noted in some detail. 

They 'are affecting all, or most, of the provincial schools of professional training, 
giving them more of a uniformly high standard and scientific character. 

Thus, in particular it should be noticed that almost everywhere the provincial Effect on 
University College has drawn into friendly and fruitful relations with itself the Medical 
provincial Medical School, an alliance whereby these several schools, already otherwise ^^"^^"®"- 
greatly improved, gain much of the advantages which have hitherto been the peculiar 
privilege of medical schools existing in connexion with Universities, advantages in the 
past rather wanting in England. It need hardly be said that by such unions the 
Colleges receive as much as they give. 

In the same way when they come into contact with Legal education they affect it for Legal 
the better, giving to it something of a liberal and academic character. education. 

To the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury. 

* These figures are of course only approximate. 
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They are affecting too, and very beneficially, the study of Engineering, and in some 
cases also that of Architecture and the Fine Arts. 

Another duty which they are undertaking, and with much advantage to a profession 
and to themselves, is the education of a number of students who are being prepared 
for the calling of the teacher. The 6ffect and value, to a large number of the 
slement-ary schoolmasters and schoolmistresses of the next generation, of being under 
something like University influences, and of studying many of their subjects side by 
side with students pursuing them for other objects, under professors and teachers of 
first rate ability who have made these subjects their lifework, is incalculable. It is 
much to be desired that a similar combination of special training with liberal studies 
should be made available for the teachers in secondary not less than in elementary 
schools. 

For the same reasons we rejoice to see that, in many instances, these Colleges have 
drawn around them the Denominational Colleges and Seminaries of the district, and 
that the students of these institutions are receiving much of their instruction in the 
general classes, and associating freely with, and partaking in the life of, the students of 
the University College. 

The work again which the Colleges are doing for the education of women, enabling, 
as they do, women students in various ranks of life to obtain an education of something 
like a University kind, without the difl&culties and expense of leaving their homes, is so 
obvious and well known that it need hardly be emphasised. 

It may, perhaps, be further noted, that while the tendency of the day students at 
these Colleges is more and more to become regular students, and to attend prescribed 
combinations of lectures, involving a considerable expense in time and money, by their 
evening classes, these Colleges provide instruction at such hours, and in such amounts, 
and at such cost, as to be available for students who are engaged during the day, and 
whose command, alike of spare time and money, is very limited. It should be 
remembered, however, that this is not done without a considerable strain, in some 
cases where the Professors are few, almost too great a strain, upon the staff of the 
Colleges. 

Further, not a few of the Colleges, by systems of Extension lectures and the like, 
carry their educational work into the smaller towns which surround their own, or into 
the neighbouring rural and agricultural districts. 

It may be noted also that the rise and prosperity of these Colleges, whether connected 
with or federated into Univemties of their own or not, has not been brought about 
at the expense of previously existing Universities. On the contrary, we find that most 
of these Colleges are largely manned by Professors drawn from the older Universities, 
that there is a frequent interchange of teachers between the two sets of institutions, 
and also that almost all of these Colleges from time to time send students, whether 
men or women, to those Universities, while it hardly needs to be said that the creation 
of an increased learned and scientific public, provided it is not forced so as to pass 
natural limits, is of advantage to the cause of learning and science in the country at 
large. In two cases, one in England and the other in Scotland (though there the 
process has been for a time interrupted), a University College established in close 
relation with an old university, while itself profiting very greatly by the connexion, 
has seemed likely to add something of new and extended life to the older institution. 

It is a common feature of these Colleges to offer Scholarships and prizes to aid, 
stimulate, and reward meritorious students. The Colleges differ very much in the 
amount of provision of this kind which they enjoy. The older and larger are 
naturally, as a rule, the better provided, but this is not altogether the case. There is 
still a considerable opportunity for public and private benefaction, to make good 
defects or supplement the existing provision. 

Many of the Colleges further offer, as one mode of recognition and reward of 
successful effort, the position of '' Associate of the College," which may bo called a 
kind of informal degree. The conditions on which this title is given vary somewhat 
from College to College. We have no means of determining what value is attaclied 
to it, but it would seem in most cases, to judge from the lists of holders, to be carefully 
and usefully bestowed. 

It need hardly be added that the educational influence of institutions like the 
University Colleges is not confined to the direct effect of their definite courses of 
teaching or instruction. Much is gained from contact with the mind and character of 
the teacher, and much again from the intercourse of student with student., something. 



and this will increase as time goes on, from the traditione, more from the general 
social life, of the College. It is not to be expected that these influences should be 
so strong as under the more special conditions of University ** residence," more 
particularly when combined with the College system, and a sense of oorporato life has 
still, in more ways than one, to grow up ; but we have been very much impressed by the 
indications of its commencement in not a few cases, and by the evident endeavour on 
the part of the authorities to promote and cultivate these influences, and others yet 
more extended. Thus we find almost everywhere a number, and in some Colleges a 
very large number, of societies, and clubs, literary, scientific, social, and athlotiC; and 
we find the professors and stafi* of the Colleges in many cases joining in and acting 
upon the Committees of these societies, and generally giving much of their time to 
making them living and effective. These societies are largely open to and managed 
by women students as well as men. It is well worthy of remark that in some 
cases microscopic and field naturalists' societies among working men have been the 
outcome of the evening classes held by the University College. It need not be said 
that the maintenance of such institutions is in itself a part and no small part of an 
education. 

Heads of Inquiry. 

Coming to the special heads of inquiry indicated in your Lordships' instructions ; 
while we understand it to be our duty to report separately upon the several 
Colleges, and have, therefore, done so, we find that there are a certain number of 
statements and observations falling under these heads which we have to make in 
common with regard to all or almost all of the Colleges, and which we think it will 
be more convenient to place first. 

I. As regards *' the quality, character, and results of the work done at each Quality of 
College " our report under this head will be best given, and will be found, in the ^^^^ ^^°®* 
separate report upon each College. We may say, however, in general, that we have 

in most cases found a considerable body of work of a distinctly University type being 
done by the several Colleges, and that such work was good of its kind. 

II. The Professorial Staff* of these Colleges may be said, speaking generally, to be Educational 
of a high standard of excellence, including as it does many men of mark, and some of equipment, 
great eminence as specialists, and many distinguished teachers. The Lectureships "" 

and Demonstratorships at these Colleges, it need hardly be said, offer most valuable 
opportunities for young men of good aptitude to pursue the study of their subjects, to 
execute researches and investigations which they could not carry out without the 
means provided by the Colleges, and generally to qualify for the highest scientific 
work. It may be remarked parenthetically that not the least of the services which 
these Colleges have rendered to the country is to be found in the opportunity which 
they have given to some of the very best among living investigators and teachers to 
discover and develope their own powers. 

Regard must be had to this fact in estimating the emoluments generally, but more 
particularly in considering those of the Junior Lecturers and Demonstrators, especially 
those in connexion with Physical Science, who have the use of the Laboratories and 
appliances of the Colleges. Taking the emoluments generally, whether of Professors 
or Lecturers, they will be found to be on a modest scale. They are somewhat larger 
on the Scientific tlian on the Arts side, more profit being made from fees. In a few 
cases only, where the subjects are such as to attract a very considerable number of 
pupils, is the remuneration large, and in not a few cases it must be pronounced 
decidedly small. Taking the Colleges altogether the number of endowed Professorships 
is very small. 

It may be noted that there does not seem to be any general system of pensions for Want of 
l^rofessors who may become incapacitated or past work. This seems to be a serious Pension**. 
defect ; the want of such provision can hardly fail to be increasingly felt, and may 
become a real difficulty as the Colleges, many of which are still young, grow older. 

The number of the staff varies very much in the different Colleges. It has been 
influenced by the history of the individual Colleges, and still more by the means at 
their disposal. 

We have found hardly any College where, in our opinion, the staff is in excess of the 
permanent average requirements, and there are not a few cases in which we think that 
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further assiBtance, or Bub-diviRion of subjects, is miicli 
indicated in our reports on the individual Colleges. 

Speaking generally, and subject to the qualifications indicated in onr epecial reports. 
the buildings of these Colleges may be pronounced suitable, and sufficient for their 
purposes. It need hardly bo said that they differ very much according to the history 
and general pecuniary position of the several Colleges. The provincial Colleges have 
the advantage over those of London in point of space, and are almost all decidedly 
well and conveniently situated. 

The provision of Laboratories is on the whole very good, more particularly in the 
provincial Colleges, where not a few of them have all the advantage of being newly 
constructed, designed for their purpose, and thoroughly adapted to modern requiremenlfci 
They are mostly well equipped with the needful apparatus. 

The Colleges differ very much in their supply of Theatres and of Class-rooms, moi 
particularly on the Arts aide ; in not a few the studies in Arts being of later develop- 
ment, have had to find provisional accommodation in Buch rooms as can be borrowed 
fi-om the .'Scientific departments. In the larger Colleges they enjoy all or almost all 
the accommodation that they can require. 

An important part of the proper equipment of these Colleges is a Library, a; 
Museum or Museums. In regard to such equipment the Colleges it will be seen diffef 
a good deal. In almost all cases a larger annual sura is needed than can be provided 
out of present funds for the maintenance of the Library, In some cases the wants of 
the College are to some extent met by external institutions, but these cannot be 
regarded as altogether supplying the place of collections within the College, and under 
its direction and control, although on the other hand they are not seldom more 
extensive than anything which the Colleges could themselves house or maintain. It 
appeared to us that in all cases such Libraries as the Colleges possessed were being 
well used for purposes both of reading and reference. 

Almost all the Colleges have made some commencement in the provision of scientific 
Museums, and in particular are developing excellent collections of preparations made 
within their own walls, but almost all experience the want of funds to enable them to 
extend their collections, and perhaps even more to arrange and make available those 
which they already possess, or may from time to time acquire. 

For the comparatively elementary work of education, the illustration of lectures, &c., 
the present arrangements are in most places sufficient, or nearly so, but more is needed 
to make these Museums what they might with advantage be, namely efficient and 
characteristic provincial centres, for research, and advanced scientific study and 
comparison. 

It may be noted that the Colleges differ very much in regard to the accommodation 
provided for the Professors, whether in the way of private or common rooms, and it 
should certainly be remarked that in almost all cases the provision of necessary 
buildings for teaching, and for the general working of the Colleges, have evidently 
been first thought of. Almost everywhere an attempt has been made to provide 
suitable common sitting or reading rooms for the students. In some cases there are 
refectories or arrangements for the supply of meals to the students at theii' own cost 
during the day. 

A word may perhaps be added with regard to the provision for students coming to 
reside for the purpose of attending the Colleges. In two cases only, those of two 
Colleges in London, are students lodged within the walls. In some other places there 
are Hostels, or Halle, for residents, male and female respectively, and most of the 
Colleges make an arrangement as to registered lodgings for students. But in no case 
does the cost of any provision for residence fall upon the general or external revenues 
of the College. 

With regard to the education of Women Students, the only College for both sexea 
which provides an entirely separate set of buildings for its women students is King's 
College, London, which has its Women's Department in Kensington Square, where it 
provides not only lecture roomB. but also Biological and Chemical Laooratories. In 
most cases the general buildings of the College are used by both men and women 
students alike, except that the women and men have separate common and readiliw 
rooms of their own. The an-angementa at the Owena College, Manchester, which differ 
somewhat from those elsewhere, are noted in the special report on thatColh-ge. Bedford 
Ooliego of course providcB only for women Htudents. 
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In. The fees are distinctly higher in the London Colleges than in those of the provinces, Fee«. 
although the fees at Bedford College have been, as is noted elsewhere, lowered since 
the receipt of the Government Grant. 

The fees at Bristol also are somewhat higher than those of the three Victoria 
Colleges, and of the Colleges at Birmingham and Newcastle, which again would seem 
to be somewhat higher than those of the Nottingham and Sheffield Colleges. The fees 
at the Owens College would seem to be slightly lower than tho^e at the two other 
Victoria Colleges, viz., Liverpool and JiCeds. 

We found evidence of but few instances in which the students coming to these 
Colleges were unnble to pay the fees charged. Poor students are. of course, to some 
extent, helped by scholarships, but the number of scholarships is not very large. We 
were told, howe7er. and it would seem likely, that the much lower fees, and the greater 
cheapness of living, at the Welsh Colleges, draws a certain number of students from 
some of the nearer of the English Colleges.* 

The regular students taking the full ordinary courses appear to be usually drawn 
from what is commonly called the middle class. The Training College students are 
of a lower social standing, while the occasional students are often of a higher grade, 
and subjects such as Engineering, or some of the technical courses, which fit students 
for special forms of manufacture or business, also attract students of a higher social 
position. It may be noted here that the fees for the technical classes are not seldom 
higher than those charged for subjects of general culture. 

In no case did wo find that the authorities were of opinion that the fees would boar 
increasing, a slight increase contemplated at Newcastle, in the interest of the College 
Library, being so small as hardly to form an exception to this statement. In some 
cases, such as the Yorkshire College, the College would like to reduce the fees, thinking 
that this would bring more students, but is afraid of the loss of income. In London, 
on the other hand, at University College, the feeling seems to be against such reduction, 
and we were told that when actually tried it had the effect of reducing rather than 
increasing the number of students. On the whole the scales of fees seem to have been 
arrived at after a good deal of consideration of what will suit the clientele of the 
College, anJ of the competition of other bodies, and considering the various 
circumstances of the Colleges, as regards their endowment, history, and general 
position, we do not feel ourselves able to make any recommendation as to any 
substantial modification, but rather think that the Colleges should be left to settle this 
matter for themselves, as they have done hitherto. 

IV. The Colleges seem on the whole to agree very closely in their definition of Definition of 
subjects of University rank, and in their estimate of the character of a higher liberal "'^J®^^ ?^ 
education, and generally in the ideals they propose to themselves. It is evident thai rtnk^*'"^ 
the examinations of the University of London have exercised, and still exercise, a 
great influence in determining the curricula. The three Colleges composing Victoria 
University have now, of course, in an increasing measure, a system and ideals of their 
own, which seem to stand midway between those of an examining and a teaching 
University.f 

The great advantage of their system seems to be that the students go through 
prescribed courses of instruction, for which the Colleges are responsible, and that the 
Colleges have thus a direct control over the work of their students, and an educational 
influence is exercised which cannot bo produced by the mere preparation for an external 
examination. 

The desire for a teaching University, and for control of the Degree examinations of 
which they make use, seems to be strong in the London Colleges, while in the 
Provincial Colleges, in proportion to their strength, there seems to be a similar desire 
for the power of granting their own degrees, accompanied by partial, or even total, 
indepenoence. 

One of the most creditable and valuable influences which the University Colleges' 
have exerted is, in our opinion, to be found in their desire and attempt, when rlealing 
with the more technical subjects which naturally come within their province, to do so 
in a truly scientific spirit, and to make these subjects in themselves part of a liberal 
education. This is to be seen particularly in the case of the teaching of Engineering, 

♦ Students, we were told, have loft Bristol for Cardiff or Aln^rystwith, giving as their reason the lowncss 
of the fees. 

f A very nolicoiible and iiiteresling feature of the Victoria Uoiversity is the eomhiuation of *' iutcroal *' wit* 
** external " examiners. 
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spproaohed from its theoretical sidL, which, in the Victoria TTniversity. may be taken 
as one of tbo braTiches of study for which tlie degree of B.Sc. ia granted, the Colleges 
giving a very thorough training in the sciences which bear on engineering", both 
niathematic:illy and experimcntiilly troatjtl, without any attempt to teach Uie practice 
of the profession. It cannot be doubled that the mental discipline and the scientific 
knowledge actiuired in this course i\onlcl be very valuable to everyone, even if he 
should not ultimately make engineering his profession. It is worth noticing that in the 
examinations of tlio Victoria University for the degree of B.Sc. in the Engineering 
section, many of the questions are such as might be proposed in the examination for 
the Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge. To a less extent a somewhat similar judgment 
might be passed on the tn-atment of some other subjects, which are primarily studied 
with fi view to their useful application. On the Arts side, in the same way, many of 
ihe Colleges deserve praise for their handling of the teaching of Modern languages, 
in which they have kept before them the ideal of literary, philological, and scientifio 
treatment, as opposed to mere grjimmatical and linguistic training for utilitarian 
purposes. 

The University Colleges all adopt three terms in the year. There is some littl 
variation as to tlie dates at which these begin and end. Roughly speaking, each term 19^ 
of the duration of from 10 to 11 weeks. All the English Colleges begin their year about 
the first week in October, and close about the end of the first week in July, or sometimes 
earliei". The latter weeks of the summer term are generally a good deal occupied by 
examinations. The full course of study generally extends over three such vears. In 
the Victoria University attendance at lectures during a period of three years constitutes 
one of the necessary qualifications, equivalent to the residence at Oxford or Cambridge, 
for a degree. For the Associateship of these Colleges a similar attendance in some 
cases of two, in others of three, years is required. 

With regard to matriculated, occasional, and other kinds of students, Matriculation 
in the Victoriii University is defined as consisting in " enrolment on the Register of 
Scholars in the University," and no student is held to have entered on a course of 
study for a degree in a College of the Univer-'^ity until he has matriculated. As a 
rule no matriculation examination is held for students above the age of 16. In 
fact, matriculation, so far as the Colleges are concerned, means no more practicaUy 
than registration, and the real distinction in these Colleges is not between matnculat^dj' 
and non-matriculated students, but between day and evening students, and betweenJ 
students taking combinations of courses arranged and prescribed by the College, andv 
those who take isolated courses of their own choice. These last are, properly speaking 
occasional students. The tendency, in our opinion a good one, is more and more fo] 
students to follow regular courses arranged by the College. The day Training Collegi 
Students fall under the class of regular students ; they are distinguished by having 
their o^ti subjects and examinations to pursue in addition to those which they take i 
common with the other students at the Colleges, 

The increase in the numbtr of regular students m-ist be borne in mind in estimatin, 
the increase or decrease in the numbers of students generally. This point will be I __ 
considered in dealing with the individual Colleges, but ou the whole it may be saij 
that the attendance at these Colleges during the years of their existence has beotf^ 
such as fully to justify the conclusion that they meet a real want, and that they arn 
becoming more appreciated as they become better known. 

V. One result of our visitation and inspection of the Colleges is certainly to impret_ 
upon ns tbo value of a degi-oe. alike in attracting students and in giving point an^ 
direction to their education. Whether at the three Victoria Colleges, or at Newcastle, 
or again at Dundee where there has been the singular experience of a degree accorded 
for a time and afterwards withdrawn, the advantage possessed by those Colleges which-, 
have in any mKAio degrees of their own seems 'uimistakeublc. 

Some years ago, in the earlier days of the provincial University Colleges, considerable 
hopes were built upon the system of " affiliation " to Oxford and Cambridge, by whid 
a period of residence at the University College was to be recognised in lieu of part o 
thL> residence required for a degree at the old Universities. In actual esperiena 
however, this system has not borne fruit, and indeed, as regards the English Uuiversitl 
Colleges, has remain(?d practically a dead letter. 

On the other hand the federation of the three C'olleges at Manchester, Liverpool, i 
Leeds in the Victoria University seems so far lo have been very successful, and appej___ 
to us to be fi-aughc with much advantage to the Oolloges and to education, more 
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particularly in giving to the Colleges definite aims and recognised standards, while 
at the same time enabling them to organise their courses of instruction with a view to 
a liberal education and general culture. No doubt such a federation has its disadvan- 
tages ; the circumstances and needs of the individual Colleges difier somewhat, and may 
at times even come into conflict, and a considerable amount of time and money is 
expended by the Principals and members of the Staff in travelling to and fro, and in 
arranging and working a complex system of Boards of Studies and Examinations. But 
the gain to the Colleges, more especially the smaller ones, from the larger number of 
students, and consequently wider area of competition, from the intercourse of teachers 
in the same subjects, the larger supply of persons fitted to be internal examiners, and 
generally the greater variety and wealth of interest secured, in our opinion far more than 
counterbalances the loss thus involved, and gives to the curricula^ and even more to 
the degrees, a value and prestige which they could not otherwise possess, while there is 
an obvious economy of working in having one University and Examination system 
rather than many. While, then, we think that Universities, like hypotheses, ought not 
to be needlessly multiplied, we are of opinion that the true solution lies in the close 
union of Colleges with existing Universities, or the federation of a reasonable number 
of Colleges conveniently situated into a University of their own. We are therefore 
inclined, upon this, amongst other grounds, to support the demand for a teaching 
University of London, in which the London Colleges should take their place ; and also 
to think that' combinations or federations similar to that of the Victoria University 
might with advantage be formed, embracing others of the University Colleges. 

University College and King's College, London, already combine for the teaching of 
modern Oriental languages. Were a teaching University of Ijondon established, some 
more general economy might doubtless be efiected in the professorial staff of the 
different London Colleges, more especially in subjects where the classes are small. In 
the meantime it has certainly occurred to us that more co-operation in teaching than 
at present exists might take place between University College and Bedford College, 
with advantage to both. 

We have found that in more than one instance there is a good deal of overlapping 
and undue rivalry between the University Colleges and other educational institutions 
in the places where the Colleges are situated, hi the earlier days of the Colleges a 
good deal of jealousy of them was felt by the leading Schools in their neighbourhood. 
That, in many cases, if not everywhere, has happily passed away, but a more serious 
difficulty and danger remains. The Colleges have been lately, in more than one place, 
confronted with the competition of Technical Schools or Institutes, founded and 
maintained, often at great expense, under municipal or other auspices. This conflict 
between rival interests in the same place, involves an amount of educational waste 
which is much to be deplored, and it is obviously desirable that steps should be taken 
to prevent or remedy such a state of things. In some cases the diflBculty has, from the 
first, been liappily solved, and in others mutual concession and understanding already 
afford good hope of its solution. The proper representation of municipal or local 
authorities on the Councils of the Colleges, and reciprocally of the Colleges on the 
educational boards, or authorities, in the areas which they respectively serve, might do 
much to bring about more harmony and economy. 

Another point, not unconnected with this, is the desirability of removing the 
limitation which at present exists, of grants made by County Councils, to Technical 
instruction, preventing, as it does, young persons, who show capacity for profiting by 
higher instruction in Literature or Science, from holding County Council scholarships 
at the Univ(*rsity Colleges. It is obviously undesirable that the.so grants should be so 
limited, and we were told of many instances in which the limitation operated most 
injuriously, or in which indefensible subterfuges were resorted to, in order to escape 
from it. 

Indeed we have been much impressed with the development which has been and is 
taking place in the studies on the Arts side of the ('ollegos we hnve visited. This is 
particularly Loticeable in the provincial Colleges, and it is the more remarkable when 
it is remembered, that in many of these Colleges, the existence of an Arts side at all is 
a matter of recent growth, the Colleges having often been started as colleges of Science 
alone. This was the case at Leeds, Birmingham, and Newcastle, while at Sheffield 
there was originally only one Professor in Arts. It might be expected that science should 
appeal more strongly to the instincts and sympathies, manufacturing or commercial, 
of the communities in which these Colleges are placed, and further that the operation 
of the Technical Instruction Act above noted should foster technical education, to the 
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neglect of Science and still more of Arts. Yet, notwithstandiDg these difficulties and 
drawbacks, we find an increasing demand for such subjects as History, English 
Language and Literature, French, Latin, and even Greek. With regard to these last two 
languages, it is noticeable with what rapidity willing and c iligent students of mature age 
acquire a very considerable intelligent acquaintance with them, an acquaintance often 
contrasting very favourably with the knowledge shown by pupils who have been 
employed upon them for many years at our public schools. It is curious, on the other 
hand, that the study of German hardly seems to find, in many Colleges, the favour 
which might have been expected among scientific students, or in commercial 
communities. 

We do not wish, however, to make any special recommendation in favour of these 
or any other studies. What is to bo desired is, that all should have a fair field, and 
that public money should be available, without undue preference, for each and all, 
according as educational experience and wisdom, having regard to different localities 
and varying circumstances, may prescribe. 

In concluding this general portion of our re])ort, we have to express our very smcore 
thanks to all connected with these Colleges, but more especially to the Principals, 
Teaching Staff, Treasurers, and Secrota^ries, for the way in which they have everywhere 
received us, ha7e endeavoured to give us every opportunity of seeinjif, hearing, and 
learning all tliat we desired, have furnished to the best of their ability, whether on 
the spot or by letter, every information asked for, and generally done what in them 
lay to facilitate our task and render it agreeable. 

We proceed now to submit to your Lordships our separate reports upon each of the 
fourteen Colleges named in your Lordships' instructions, together with two Appendices 
arranged in a tabular form, the first, appendix A., showing as far as we have found 
it possible to do so, the comparative expense at the several Colleges of corresponding 
courses of instruction ; the second, appendix B., displaying, under various heads, certain 
figures relating to the numbers of students to be found at ihe several Colleges. 

Hoping that this arrangement of our Eeport may conduce to clearness and may meet 
with your Lordships' approval, we have the honour to subscribe ourselves. 

Your Lordships' obedient servants. 

T. H. WARREN, M.A., 

President of Magdalen College, 
in the University of Oxford. 

G. D. LIVEING, M.A., F.R.S., 

Fellow of St. John's College, and 

Professor of Chemistry, in 

the University of Cambridge. 
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Reports on the several Colleges. 



(1.) UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

University College, LoDdon, which, founded in 1828, has now had a history of nearly 
70 years, is a place of learning of some considerable prestige and tradition, and can 
make good the claim, which it puts forward, to have been in a sense the pioneer and 
model of the University Colleges throughout the country. It has produced during the 
years of its existence many alumni of much distinction, and some of great eminence, 
alike in literature and science and in affairs, and has contributed not a little to the 
education and to the intellectual life of the country. At the present moment it 
possesses, as it has done in the past, a staff of Professors and Teachers of recognised 
and in many cases very special merit, and it has always endeavoured and still 
endeavours, whatever its means, to maintain a high standard of learning and teaching, 
and to encourage with comprehensive liberality the general advancement of knowledge 
and culture. 

It goes almost without saying that with such a body of Professors the quality of 
the teaching in the advanced classes is of a high order. But it should be added that 
the Professors do not spare themselves in their endeavours to impart instruction to 
beginners ; and though, on a superficial view, it may seem wasteful to employ the 
powers of such men in elementary teaching, nevertheless it cannot fail to be of 
advantage to the learners to have their studies directed by master-minds in their 
respective lines. 

The standards proposed are generally those of the examinations for the London 
University degrees, to suit which the classes and lectures are arranged. For various 
reasons, however, there is a growing tendency — not in our opinion an unhealthy one — 
for students to study independently of these degrees, and the results of the work 
of the College, therefore, must not be too exclusively estimated by the number of 
graduations in the University of London, whether Pass or Honours. At the same 
time it may be remarked that such students as present themselves for these degrees 
attain a satisfactory and creditable measure of success. 

On the Arts side especially, students of marked promise are now much encouraged by 
the Professors, who act in this matter in a self-denying spirit, to proceed to the older 
Universities, and the many distinctions won by them there afford another proof of the 
excellence of the training given in London. On the Science side, in most or all of the 
departments, there are advanced students who continue their work under the guidance 
of the Professors, or engage in research under their direction. In this respect again the 
College is rendering service of the highest value both to education and to the advance- 
ment of knowledge. It is noticeable, too, that the Professors, although the College is 
not residential, and although they are apparently in no way bound to do more than 
deliver their lectures and conduct their classes, are in the habit to a large extent 
of acquainting themselves with, and interesting themselves in, the individual needs of 
their students. We were informed that they do what they can to assist the students 
in their debating and other societies, and generally to encourage their intellectual 
tastes. 

In addition to the examinations of the London University, with their Honours and 
rewards, University College has a considerable number of Scholarships and Prizes in 
various subjects, and a well-arranged system of class examinations of its own. The 
papers for these, which we have perused, are of a suflBciently advanced and testing 
character, and of University type. 
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Staff. 



The Professorial Staff on the Arts side comprises Professors of Latin, Greek, 
Comparative Philology, English — in which language there is also a Lecturer, — 
Archaeology, Egyptology, Hebrew, French, German, History, Political Economy — 
in which there is also a Lecturer— Mind and Logic, Law (Comparative); Roman Law, 
Constitutional Law, and Jurisprudence, and a Lecturer in Italian. In Mathematics 
there is one Professor of Pure, and one of Applied Mathematics, and each has an 
assistant. There are also Professors of Architecture and of Fine Art, and there is 
further a very complete Oriental School, comprising Professors and Lecturers in 
Arabic, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Hindustani, Marathi, Pali, Persian, Punjabi, Sanskrit, 
Tamil, Telugu, and in Indian Law and History. 

On the Science side, of Physics there is one Professor, an assistaiit Professor, and 
two Demonstrators, of Chemistry there is one Professor, an Assistant Professor, and 
two other assistants. For each of the subjects of Zoology and Botany, there is one 
Professor, an assistant Professor, and one Demonstrator. For Physiology there is one 
Professor, who has one principal assistant, a second assistant, and about six student- 
demonstrators. Of Geology there is one Professor unas^isted. In many cases advanced 
students give unpaid assistance in the Laboratories, or prepare specimens for the 

Museums. 

The emoluments of these Professorships are somewhat unequal. To some few there 
are attached very fair endowments; but others, amongst them some of the most 
important, are entirely unendowed, and depend pardy on fees, partly on the existing 
Treasury Grant, of which two-thirds are allocated to them. Even with this addition 
none of the stipends are very large, and those of the Professors on the Arts side are 
comparatively small, that of the best paid being little more than 500/. per annum, 
while the income of one or two must be regarded as merely nominal or honorary. 
This is the case with the Professorship of History, which important subject can 
therefore hardly be regarded as being at present adequately provided for. But few 
of the assistants have any endowment or permanent position in the College, though 
some derive part of their income from sources not appropriated to assistants. For 
instance, the Assistant-Professor of Botany is the Quain student. In general an 
assistant is appointed on the recommendation of the Professor, and is paid wholly 
or in part by him. Such payments, of course, reduce considerably the net incomes of 
the Professors. Moreover the sums allowed for apparatus are not always adequate, 
so that the Professors have to supplement them from their own incomes- 

We should hope that hereafter some new Professorships might be added. More 
subdivisions and further Professors are needed if the staff is to be complete in certain 
subjects such as Philosophy and History. 

It may be added that it has been part of the policy of the College to i'oster and 
encourage science and learning, by giving the status of Professor to distinguished 
students and teachers, even when little or no emolument could be guaranteed ; and 
also to elect to its Professorships men of distinct intellectual and scientific eminence 
rather than of merely popular gifts. Indeed, in no College has the advancement 
of knowledge for its own sake, as the ideal of University work, been more distinctly 
kept in view. 

Buildings. 

The Buildings on the whole can be pronounced commodious and convenient, and 
adequate for their present purpose, though not at all more than adequate. 

Un the Arts side, including Mathematics, the Lecture and Class Rooms seem to 
be, speaking generally, suflBcient and well adapted for their purpose, the rooms being 
particularly airy and well lighted. 

For Physics there are excellent laboratories of modern construction, and a cabinet of 
physical apparatus, of which the students have the use. For Chemistry the buildings 
are old-fashioned, and the rooms, though numerous, arc neither so largo nor so good as 
they should be ; nevertheless very excellent and important work can be, and actually is, 
carried on there. For Botany the laboratories seem adequate for present needs, both 
in size and fitness, but there is no room for expansion of the practical class, or for an 
extension of the excellent collection of specimens which now occupies the whole of one 
side of the class-room. For Zoology there is a good Museum with a collection of 
specimens of more than ordinary interest and importance; the working laboratories 
are hardly proportioned to the magnitude of the class, but it is evident that excellent 
work is done in them. The Physiological Laboratories are modem, and well suited for 
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their purpose, especially for research work. More space for the practical work of the 
general class is desirable. For Geology there is a large, well-lighted room which 
serves both as Museum and lecture-room. The collection of Geological specimens is 
very considerable, but there is no curator to catalogue and arrange them, and they are 
consequently of less use then they might be. The Engineering Laboratory is new, 
excellent and well equipped. 

Museum. 

There is no general Museum, but there are Departmental Museums of special 
excellence. 

Library. 

The Library arrangements leave something to be desired. The main Library is 
barely suflBcient in point of accommodation for the number of readers who frequent it, 
and in some cases students have been driven to seek permission to read in the 
Professors' rooms. It would be an advantage too if some of the outlying Libraries, 
of which there are four, could be more closely combined with the main Library. The 
annual income of the Library from all sources is insufficient. At present no charge 
whatever is made for the use of the Library. A portion of the existing Treasury Grant 
is expended on the Library. 

We may mention as an addition to the amenities of the College the fine gallery and 
collection of Flaxman's sculptures and designs. The provision of private and common 
rooms for the Professors is fair, but not more than fair, certainly not luxurious. It 
may be mentioned that a very considerable portion of the site belonging to the College 
is taken up by the College School. 

Pees. 

The fees appear to be distinctly high, a full Arts course for the Session in the senior 
class amounting to about thirty-one guineas, and a Science course to about forty -five. 
This, however, is partly due to the number of subjects required simultaneously in the 
London CTniversity Examinations. It does not appear that the fees could well be 
reduced, having regard to the financial position of the College, nor would the classes 
from which the students are recruited seem to demand such reduction. There are 
occasional instances of very poor students who have risen from the ranks, or whose 
circumstances have become reduced ; but the majority seem able to afford the fees 
charged, and the experiment of reducing them, when tried in some instances, did not, 
we were in formed, attract larger numbers, but had rather the contrary effect. 

Duration of Courses. 

The majority of the students pursue a course of three years' study at the College, a 
few of the most advanced extend it to four years, while there are some who come for 
special instruction in some particular branch, and stay only for one session. These 
last, however, form a minority, and that not a large one, of the whole body of students. 
The academic year includes two sessions, a winter session of two terms of 11 weeks 
each, and a summer session of one terra of ten weeks. 

Number of Students. 

There were in tlie Facultios of Arts, Laws, and Science, in the Session of 1895-6 
747 students, including Engineering students. The numbers of men and of women 
students during the last few years seem to have been nearly equal. There does not 
appear to be under present conditions much probability of an increase in the number 
of the students, now that most of them are drawn from London. The competition 
with other institutions, especially in regard to Science, with the Schools of the Science 
and Art Department at South Kensington is severe, while as regards students in Arts, 
and more especially students of Literature and History, there can be little doubt that 
since the removal of tests, the older universities with their large endowments, and not 
less with their historic traditions, amenities of situation and mode of life, have draAvn 
off a number of students belonging to classes who frequented University College in day« 
when those institutions were closed against them. 

It cannot be said that there is any special district served by the College, except 
perhaps that it serves the whole of London, and to some extent the Home Counties. At 
one time a number of students came from a distance, and from all parts of the country, 
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but the growth of pi'ovincial University Colleges seems to have diminished this kind of 
attendance. Thus, few now come from Wales, which at one time supplied a great 
many. London being wLat it is, the question of local appreciation or support hardly 
arises in the case of Univeisity College. 

There is no matrictdation, and consequently no distinction between matriculated and 
non-matriculated students. The distinction is ratber between those who take one, two, 
or three, or more courses of lectures or classes. By far the larger number, considerably 
more than half of the whole number, take three or more courses. Very few take only 
two, but there is a larger number taking only one. In addition there are occasional 
students, often of an advanced kind, coming to pursue some special branch of study, 
pr students who come to improve their general cultivation. Thus the subject of 
Egyptology, under the able and interesting direction of Professor Flinders Petrie, 
attracts as many as 40 students, of both sexes and of all ages. 

There is no residence for male students at present in connection with University 
College, but there is a residential hall for women, in which about thirty students lind 
accommodation. 

The Professors of University College appear very strongly to desire to see established 
a teaching University for London, of which they and thoir College should form a part. 
Their chief reason for doing so is apparently the wish to exercise some control over the 
degree examinations, with the syllabuses and curricula for which their students wo aid 
enter. At present, as is noted above, they are less and less inclined to prepare their 
students for the Degree examinations of the London University. It is, perhaps, natural 
that we, as members of the older Universities, should sympathize with their view, and 
should be inclined to recommend the taking of any steps which Avould tend to place 
them in this position or give them this control. 

T. H. W. 

G. D. L. 



(2.) KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

King's College was founded by Royal Charter in 1828. and has therefore a history 
of some sixty-eight years. In 1882 the original Charter v/as annulled by the King's 
College Act, but at the same time the College was reincorporated with some additional 
powers, enabling it, among other things, to extend its education to women. During 
the course of its history it has enlisted the services of many very eminent men as 
members of its Council, as Principals, or Professors, or Teachers ; and it can claim to 
have educated a very large body of students, among them, many who have been very 
highly distinguished, and to have contributed not a little to education, learning and 
science. 

Its system is remarkably comprehensive, including the following divisions : — 
I. The Faculty of Theology. 
II. Arts, including Oriental Language and Literature. 

III. The Faculty of Science, including — 

A. the Division of Engineering and Applied Science. 

B. the Division of Natural Science. 

IV. The Faculty of Medicine. 
V. King's College Hospital. 

VI. The Evening Classes. 
VIL The School of Art. 
VIII. The Civil Service Department. 
IX. The School. 

X. The Ladies Department at Kensington. 
The general list of the staff, as shown in the College Calendar, embracing all these 
various departments, and inclusive of the Masters at tho School, gives a total of some 
160 names. 

With regard to the results and character of the work done : the Theological Faculty 
appears to be strong, and to be doing good work of a valuable kind for a number of 
deserving students. 

On the Arts side it cannot be said that at present any amount of work of a high 
standard is being done in the College. In Arts proper we found practically no Honour 
work being done. The students were mainly the Queen's scholars, who come with 
tittle or no grounding in languages, and whose time is very limited. In Greek and 
Latin the cliusses were very small, and the work of an elementary character. In English 
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the mirabers were larger and the standard higher, and the same romarka appliea to 
History. In German tlie numbers were again very small. In French the numbers 
were pomewbat larger but the worit was maiuly elemttntarj. The Professors evidently 
do thoir best to make the teaching as advanced as poagible under the cireumKtancea. 

The lectures on Mathematics and Physics were good of their kind and well 
organized. The same may be said of those on Chemistry, Physiology, and other 
branches of natural science ; also the lectures on theory were Bupplemeuted by couraes 
of practical instruction in the laboratories, which were well arranged, and on which 
the teachers bestow a great deal of pains. 

Most of the work then, both in Arts and Science, is of an elementary kind. In 
eaying this we do not at all mean to disparage good elementary work, which is the 
only fiound foundation for adviinced work; but, as a fact, the Training College 
students and the Engineering students together form the greatier part of the classes 
in Mathematics; and the former do not go boyomi the elemenfairy stage, nor yet the 
latter, in their preliminary training. Engineering students also form a largo part of 
the Physical and Geological clashes, and Medical students form the bulk of the Chemical, 
Physiological, and Biological classes, and do not seek advanced instruction in these 
subjects, so far as it is not of a specially professional or technical character. 

Altogether it is very difficult to form an estimate of the results of the work in Arts 
and Science dom- at King's College. The lectures profess to be suitable for students 
preparing for the e.\aminations of the University of London, but the authorities 
complain that these examinations are not suitable for their students, and it is evident 
that the College does not specially lay itself out to prepare its students for them, or 
much encourage its students to present themselves at them. The office of the College 
could not furnish us with lists showini; the number of students of the College who had 
pas.sed such examinations in recent years, The Calendar of the University gives liats 
of Honours only. From this it appears that in the five years 1^91, to 1^96 inclusive, there 
came from the College eight graduates with Honours in Science, and four with Honours 
in Arts. We may, perhaps, assume the number of graduates without honours to have 
been at least as large. 

The distinctions obtained by old pupils of the College at Oxford and Cambridge, 
which once were very frequent, seem in the same way to be dying out, though former 

SupiU of the School have won a fair number of distinctions at Oxford and Cambridge 
uring the past year. The College further holds its own examinations, which, so far 
as we can judge from the questions proposed, are satisfactoiy, though the questions are 
not in general of a very advanced type. There is no reason to suppose that advanced 
atudents are neglected. On the contrary, they get individual teaching, and special 
[laboratory instruction. In the Chemical Laboratory there were at the time of our visit 
four students preparing to take the B.Sc. degree, and mnking Chemistry their principal 
subject. Again, the whole programme of lectures at the College is a A'ery extensive 
one. and a good many of these lectures fall outside the ordinary course of instruction 
in Arts and Science, and are attended chiefly by occasional students who do not look 
forward to graduating. And it should not be forgotten that researches are carried 
out in mont or all the laboratories of the College, and pubUahod, and that the 
laboratories are frequented by men of mature age, who take advantage of them to 
carry out special investigations. 

The College confers the title of Associate in Theology, General Literature, 
Engineering, and Medicine, and also in connexion with the evening classes. Th« 
conditions under ifhich this title is given differ in the different cases; but in the 
Faculties of Arts iind Science a course of three years' study in the College and the 
production of certificates of jiroficiency are required. These certificat^?s are given on 
the results of the College examinations, combine'l with testimony from the I'rofoFSoi-s. 
In the 6ve years 1^^9l to 1895 only 12 seem to have taken the Associateahip in the 
Faculty of Arts, that is less than three a year. In Engineering a larger number took 
it. To the latter it serves the purpose of a degree, as it does to students in the 
Theological Faculty, of whom many take it. 

In the ]jadieB' Department the students are of a higher social standing, and there 
is more freedom of range and in the treatment of subjects. The lectures, to judge by 
the specimens we heard, are good, and we have evidence of good work done by the 
students. Altogether the lady students appeared to ue to be more cultivated and 
capable, and to reach a higher standard than the men studeTits in Arts at the College 
proper. The difference is, perhaps, most marked in French and Germiin, where the 
perforiaaDCO of some of the lady students is very creditable. 
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King's" College is very anxious for a teaching University in London, of which it 
should form a part. The authorities say, and perhaps with justice, that they have 
little reward or attraction to oflFer to Arts Students under the present system. The 
ordinary degreesan Arts of London University, we were told, can be better prepared 
for by the University Correspondence College. 

The Professorial Staff iu eludes — 

I. In the Faculty of Theology a Professor or Lecturer, or both, of — 

(1.) Dogmatic Theology and Evidence. 

(2.) Hebrew and the Exegesis of the Old Testament. 

(3.) Exegesis of the New Testament. 

(4.) Ecclesiastical History. 

(5.). Pastoral and Liturgical Theology. 

(6.) Logic and Mental Philosophy. 

(7.) Latin. 

(8.) Theory and I'ractice of Vocal Music. 

(9.) Laws of Health and Disease in their relation to the Ministerial Office. 

There are also two Theological Tutors. 

II. In the Faculty of Arts a Professor of, and Lecturers on — 

Greek and Latin. 

Greek Testament. 

Hebrew. 

Mathematics. 

English. 

History (3). 

French. 

German. 

Logic and Mental Philosophy. 
Some of these are the same as those which appear in the Faculty of Theology, and 
there are some others, such as those of Spanish, Italian, and Economic Science, who 
hold evening classes. 

II. — B. Oriental Languages. — There is also a system arranged in common with 
University College, uider the auspices of the Imperial Institute, for the teaching of 
modern Oriental languages, including teachers at University College of the 
following: — Sanscrit, Bengali, Hindi, Hindustani, Tamil, Telugu, Punjabi, Pali, 
Marathi, Gujarati, Arabic, and Persian ; and at King's College, of Colloquial Arabic, 
Chinese, Burmese, Modern Greek, Colloquial Persian, Japanese, Russian, Turkish, 
Armenian, Swaheli. 

III. In the Faculty of Science there are Professors of — 

Natural and Experimental Philosophy. Mechanical Engineering. 

Botany and Vegetable Biology. Civil Engineering. 

Geology, Mineralogy, and Geogi'aphy. Electrical Engineering. 

Chemistry. Architecture and Building. 

Metallurgy. Drawing, Freehand and Geometrical. 
Physiology. 

There are also Lecturers, Assistant Lecturers, and Demonstrators of — 

Greek and Latin (1). Photography (1). 

Mathematics (2). Metallurgy (1). . 

French (1). Architecture and Building (3). 

English (3). Drawing (I). 

Natural and Experimental Philosophy Mechanical Engineering (1). 

(2). Civil Engineering (3). 

Chemistry (3). Electrical Engineering (1). 

Botany (1). Physiology and Animal Biology (2). 

In Theology the Professorial and Teaching Staff appears to be thoroughly adequate. 
The emoluments of the professors and teachers are not large, but there seems to be a 
good deal of subdivision of work and duties, and perhaps, in view of this, they may be 
considered sufficient. 

In Arts the staff also appears to be adequate, and indeed the same staff could on the 
literary side probably deal with more pupils, and give lectures and instruction of a 
higher and more extended character were pupils of greater capacity forthcomiDg. 
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There is little or no endowment for Professors, and the emoluments of the Professors 
in Arts are distinctly small, and in several cases can hardly be pronpunced adequate to 
secure and retain the services of the best men. For instance the emoluments ©f the 
Professors of French and German are apparently both below lOOZ. per annum. 

In Science the emoluments are somewhat larger, but here ^.gain.by no u^^ans large 
when compared with those of other Colleges. In the Department of Engineering 
student-demonstrators assist in giving practical instruction- They receive no stipends, 
but get a return for their labour in their opportunities of advanced study and research. 
It should further be noticed that the College has recently adopted a system, by which 
a proportion of the fees, not exceeding one quarter, is reserved for the expenses of 
administration of the College, and the remainder in each faculty or department ip 
further charged with the necessary ^xpenditure for the purposes of teaching, including 
the payment of assistant teachers engaged at fixed salaries, and the balance remaining, 
after deduction of these dopartraentai expenses, is then assigned to the various chairs 
in proportions determined either by the Boards of the Faculties and Departments 
themselves, or, if the Boards so desire, by the Coimcil. The effect of this will be in 
most cases still further to reduce the stipends of the Professors, and in some cases to 
do so ])y very large amounts, leaving emoluments which, unless they can be supple- 
mented from some other source, must be pronounced totally inadequate, and which will, 
we believe, be found insuflficient to retain a working staff of teachers of anything like 
the past, or indeed any good academic standard. 

Department for Ladies. 

In the Department for Ladies the lectures and instruction are partly provided by the 
Professorial staff of the College, partly by additional teachers. 

There is a resident Vice -Principal in this Department, a lady, who herself lectures in 
English Literature. 

Buildings. 

The situation of the College is in some respects advantageous. It is accessible, 
healthy, and pleasant from its proximity to the embankment and the river. At the 
same time the site is very confined, and it is diflBcult to find room for necessary 
extensions. As a consequence the Departments of Natural Science have encroached on 
the Lecture Rooms of Theology and Arts, and again a portion of the rooms for 
resident students has had to be given up to make room for extensions of certain 
Scientific Departments. It may be noted that the College does not possess the freehold 
of much of the present site, and cannot therefore borrow money upon it, a drawback 
which has been found to be considerable. 

The Lecture Rooms on the Arts side are good and well arranged, and the chief 
Theological Lecture Room in particular is a fine room. Owing to the want of 
space the buildings are what is called very '* up and down," extensions having to be 
made by erecting superstructures, often at a considerable and inconvenient height, or 
by addition in the basement at an inconvenient depth. Could the School be removed 
from its present position into the suburbs or country, a step for which the Council on 
other grounds seems anxious, a great deal of valuable space would be gained for the 
CoUese. 

It is to the credit of the College that, notwithstanding this diflficulty, and the 
inconvenience to many departments and to the general working, it has made successful 
efforts to keep abreast of the modern growth of physical and natural science. Indeed, 
in not a few cases, it has anticipated other institutions in providing practical instruction 
iu some branches of science which have received in recent years rapid and unforeseen 
development. 

The new Chemical Laboratory for elementary students is excellent, but the advanced 
laboratories are hardly adequate to what is required, and indeed the College is anxious 
to extend them as soon as possible. The Botanical Laboratory is very small, though, 
as far as it goes, well suited to the purposes for which it is required. The present 
class is very small. 

The William Siemens Laboratory for electrical engineering is quite new and 
excellent in its way. 

The premises of the Ladies' Department in Kensington Square neem suflScient for 
their purpose, and the situation has been well chosen. They include some excellent 
lecture rooms, and sufficiently good laboratories for Chemistry and Physiology. 
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Uosennu. 

As regards MuscumB the College ia. speaking generally, exceptionally well off. The 
collection of physical apparatus connected with the Wheatstone Laboratory is o£ 
considerable historical interest. The Geological and Biological Collections are very 
fair, and quite adequate U> the needs of teaching in these Bubjects. 

Libraiy, 

The general Library is very fair as regards both the collection of books and the 
rooms in which they are housed, though the collection of books ia by no means up to 
date, and the sum expended on the Library is scarcely sufficient to maintain a complete 
learned or scientific Hbrary according to modern standards. 
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Fees. 

The fees for ordinary students seem to be decidedly high. Those for the Arts I 
course are apparently slightly higher than at University College. The fees for the f 
Science course are decidedly higher. To both must be added the entrance fee of | 
41 15s. Cid. 

It should be remembered that the Queen's Scholars, who form the bulk of the j 
students in Arts, do not pay these fees, but, in consideration of an allowance made I 
to the College by the Education Department, are admitted and receive tuition free. 

The charges for residence are very moderate. 

It should be noted that a very large reduction is made to pupils who pass from the I 
College School to the College. In our opinion this is a policy which seems to require i 
justification. 

The fees for the Ladies' Department seem, on the other hand, to be very moderate, I 
mostly one guinea a term for a course of lectures given once a week. 

Duration of Coarse. 

The regidar course of instruction in each of the Faculties of Arts and Science, 
extends over three academic yeara, the length of the annual session being 33 weeks. 



All new students are examined as to their fitness to enter the classes, and those who 
matriculate have to bring testimonials as to character, and to subscribe a declaration 
that they will conform to the Regulations" of the College. Non-matriculated students 
are admitted to every class on payment of the fee, but are not obliged to subscribe any 
declaration or to take any prescribed course of study. The lady students are not 
matriculated, au'l it i^ the policy of the College to leave them entirely free as to 
choice and combination of subjects of study, and to make no effijrt to press them to 
prepare for any particular examination. It may be noted, however, that a few have 
recently begun to avail themselves of the Oxford examinations for women. In 1894—5 
there were in Arts 62 matriculated and 15 non-matriculated students, in Natural 
Science 15 matriculated and 5.5 non-matriculated students, and in the Engineering 
division of Science 91 matriculated and 46 non matriculated students; and in the 
Ladies' Department there were iu all 358 students. In 1895-6 there were in Arts 
and Science 284 day students, and 305 evening students, and 315 lady students. 

The Theological students are, as might be expected, persons of some age. They are 
mostly drawn from London and the neighbourhood. We are told that the result of 
the examination recently adopted by the bishops had been to reduce the number 
attending evening classes, and to increase those of the day classes. This would seem 
to be a desirable change. 

In Arts the quality of the students does not appear to be generally as high as it was 
formerly. At one time students used to come a good deal to King'.-; College on the 
Arts side, between the period of their leaving school and proceeding to Oxford and 
Cambridge. Now the habit is to stay to a later age at school and go direct to the 
older Universities. It may be noted too that schools now-a-days make far more 

* Thc«u Kegulalions rK(|uiiT matnculnted Mudeats to alLeo^l Cfaappl and certain Divinitj Lectures, but »•! 
byelnw adoptod in thd prefont year (IS8B) exempts tLost! wlio have coiisciontioua objections rh^reto from s " 
Blt^nilaiice. 
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provision [tor the teaching of Mathematics and Natural Science than was f ormerlj 
the case. 

As in the case of the other London Colleges, it can hardly be said that there is any 
particular district served by the College. 

It will be observed that the scientific departments are largely f requented, as is the 
case in several of the other colleges, by engineering students, who come to get that 
training in the principles of Physical Science which is now rightly deemed an essential 
preliminary to the study of their profession in the office or workshops of a practising 
engineer. 

T. H. W. 

Gt. D. L. 

(3.) BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Bedford College was originally founded in 1849, as a college for adult women 
students. In its earlier years, owing to the inadequate provision then existing for the 
preliminary preparation of women students, it was found desirable to maintain a 
school in connexion with the College. This was carried on successfully for 15 years, 
when, owing to the general improvement of girls' schools, it was found to be no 
longer required, and Bedford College reverted to its original idea of a college for the 
higher education of women. 

It is the only exclusively women's college receiving a grant from Government. 
In connexion with this grant two facts are noticeable : — (l.j The Government 
grant of 700Z. per annum was followed by a grant from the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council of 500/. per annum. (2.) The College 
was enabled at once to lower its fees and to raise the stipends of its teachers. 
These steps were followed by an immediate and large increase in the number of the 
students. About the same time, however, a new Principal was appointed, and to her 
energy and efficiency some of the increased prosperity of the College may be due. 

During the years of its existence the College has enjoyed in various ways the 
services of not a few eminent men and women, and has educated a number of successful 
and distinguished pupils. With regard to the work now being done there, judged by 
University standards, a good deal of it is of an educational and preparatory rather 
than of an advanced and learned character, but it is distinctly good of its kind, liberal 
and scientific in spirit and treatment, and of academic type. The actual standard may 
be estimated by the fact that most of the students aim at passing the examinations 
for the Degrees of the London University. The number of graduations at this 
University is very satisfactory and creditable, as is also the list of distinctions. 
Thus, of twelve students who presented themselves for examination for the B.A. degree 
in October 1895, five passed in honours, and one in the first and four in the second 
division. A certain number of students have also from time to time passed to the 
older Universities, and won good College and University honours there. 

The College is well provided with Scholarships and Fellowships, which stimulate 
and encourage higher work. We have inspected the examination papers for some of 
these, which seem well considered and testing, and show a good standard. Some 
students also continue after graduation, and work for the M.A. degree, or pursue 
advanced study of a " post-graduate " kind. 

In addition to the regular courses preparatory to the degrees in Science, the College 
provides a special course of instruction in Hygiene for women, embracing general 
Hygiene, and also Physiology and Bacteriology, Chemistry and Physics and 
Meteorology. There is also a special Training Department, and an Art School. 

Staff. 

The teaching stafi* includes lecturers in Latin, Greek, Mathematics, English, French, 
German, Ancient History, Modem History, Mental and Moral Science, Animal Biology, 
Vegetable Biology, Chemistry, Geography and Geology, Hygiene, Physics, Physiology 
and Bacteriology ; and Assistants in English (2), Greek (1), Latin (1), Mathematics 
and Physics (I), and Physiology and Bacteriology (I). There is also a Professor of 
Art who has charge of the Art Department, and the Training Department has teachers 
of its own. Many of these teachers have duties elsewhere, an arrangement by which the 
College is able to secure the servioos of not a few persons of reputation and experience. 
At the same time a certain number, including the teachero in some of the most important 
studies, give their whole time to the College. Great care is evidently taken by the 
College to select, if possible, persons who shall not only be good representatives of 
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tl^ir .Bubjects, ,but a]30 excel as. teaeheii^9. .Altogether* the staff may be pronounced m 
general terms a very good one, and thoroughly adequate to the present purposes and 
needs of the College^ thpugh therein perhaps flomO: inconvenience to both teachers and 
pupils when the former ha vi9 to come from a considerable distance, and can only attend 
on certain days and at certain hours. . . 

. The emoluments of tto: teachers are somewhat low, piore particularly in the case of 
those who give their whole timp to the College, in no i;Q9tance much exceeding 2001. 
pep annum, and in several falling, below lOOZ., 

' -^ Buildings. 

The site" of the College is a convenient one as regards accessibility, and the proximity 
of the Regent's Park and. Botanical Gardens, to w:hich the students have admission, 
adds not a little to its amenity. At the same time it is, as regards the buildings of the 
College, rather shut in and also noisy.' The College has recently acquired some additional 
adjoining premises, but even when these are occupied the room for extension must 
remain limited. So far as ^they go, the rooms and premises are fairly commodious. 
Some of the lecture and class rooms are 'good, others are wanting in light' and venti- 
lation. The accommodation for dining, and for the Principars residence, is hardly 
sufficient. The arrangements for the residence of students, apart from the dining roora, 
though small, are very fair. The rooms vary a good deal in size and convenience. 
There are. not enough lecture rooms. The Chemical and Physical Laboratories, 
which' are new, are good and sufficient for their purpose. The College is anxious to 
add some new laboratories for Botany and G-eology, additional lecture rooms, 
additional rooms for resident students, and a gymnasium, and to extend the present 
dining hall. 

There is also much need of increased and mdre comfortable arrangements in the 
way of a room, or rooms, for the professors who come in for a certain number of hours 
in the day. 

Museum. 

There is no Museum, but only certain working collections of specimens for illus- 
trations at lectures. 

Library. 

The Library appeared both crowded and noisy. For this the College is anxious to 
make larger and better provision, which would seem to be much needed. The Library 
would further seem to be in want of pecuniary assistance. There is no special fund 
for maintaining it, and the College is apparently able to spend somewhat less than 501. 
per annum on books, maps, models, &c., and to make occasional purchases. 

Pees. 

The fees are at present decidedly high. They are on an average as follows : — Arts 
about 30 guineas. Science 44 guineas, per annum. 

The Treasury grant of March 1894 enabled the College at once to lower its fees by 
25 per cent., while at the same time raising the stipends of the professors. The 
increase in the number of students seems to show that this step was well advised, but 
the College is not anxious to lower the fees any further. 

It was noted aboye that the Treasury grant was followed by a grant from the 
Technical Education Board of the London County Council of 500/. for the furtber 
equipment of laboratories and development of practical work in Science, It was with 
this grant that the present Laboratories of Chemistry and Physics were fitted up. 

Duration of Course. 

The usual course extends over three years, the academic session reckoning thieo 
t^yms, which make about 31 weeks for the year. 

Students. 

, The students in Arts and Science in the year 1895-96 oumbered about 176^ of whom 
68 wf)re, , reading for a degree. Some, however, at the time of our visit about 34 in 



number were doing so, road for purposes of general culture. There avo also about 
15 Fine Art students. UTilike UnivorHity College and King'f College. Bedford College 
aiipears to value the London University degrees, tiveu as at present arranged, vety 
highly. The anthorities woidd, however, prefer to have a teaching University with an 
arrangement of joint professors, anJ soiue voice in iho control of the ciatni nations. 

There aro about SO resident Btudentp. and the number could readily bo inoreased if the 
{■ollego could find more room and aocoramodation. These come from all parts of the 
country, and also from abroad. There are students from Germany, BusBm, America, 
and in particular there are a large number from Holland. The non-resident students 
come from all parts of London and also from the suburbs, more especially, perhaps, as 
is natural considering the situa.tion of the College, from the Harrow and Ealing region. 
Most have been educated at high schools, though some few have been educated at 
homo. There are too, of course, the Utmnty Council scholars. There are a few idao 
who began at elementary schools. Th^e look forward to obtaining posts as teachers 
at seconiiary schools. 

Most of the studentu appear to be of about the same age. and we were told they were 
so ; the average age is about 20, ihough there are a few as young as 16 ; on the other 
hand the Hygiene sttidents are somewhat older. These last are mostly fitting themfie!veB 
to become sanitary insjieetors. We were tohl that the College was not believed to have 
suffered so far from the competition of the Women's Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge 
or the Royal UoUoway Cuilege. 

Bedford College is the only exclusively Women's College we have visited. There 
seemed to be, perhaps, a certain advantage in a greater freedom and ease of the students 
among themselves resulting from their isolation, but we are not of opinion that there 
was much, if any, advantage discernible aa regards teaching. The resident students 
enjoy some of the advantages of collegiate and corporate life. 

The College makes occasional, but very occasional, use of the lectures and teaching 
provided at University College, Gower Street. 

. T. H. W. 

G. D. L. 



(4.) THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

The Owens College, Manchester, is the oldest of the provincial Colleges, having had 
a history of nearly half a century, and it is certainly the strongest. Its ezccllence 
is already atte8t'_'d by the distinction and achievements of its alumni, as well as by the 
published work'^ and recognized position of its Professors both in the past and in the 
present. It is hardly necessary to say that, speaking generally, it is a well-manned and 
well-equipped institution, doing good work in many branches of knowledge. 

It appears to us to be pervaded by an energetic and active spirit of interest in the 
coucerns alike of learning and of education, and also to have established itself so aa to 
command the respect and .support of the community in whose midst it is placed, and 
more especially of a number of persons resident in the neighbourhood, who are mea 
at once of business and culture. 

A Technical School has been recently established under municipal auspices which 
trenches, to some extent perhaps unduly, upon the province of the College. Efforts, 
however, have been, and are being made on both sides, to bring about a harmonious 
relation between the interests of the two bodies, and there is good hope that this may 
bo done. On the other hand, we were specially glad to find that a certain hostility 
which once existed between the College and some of the schools of the neighbourhood, 
notably the most important and well reputed, the Grammar .School of Manchester, 
has entirely pa.ssed away, and that its relations with this jjarticuhir institution are now 
thoroughly friendly. 

On the Arts side the character of the work done is undoubtedly of University type 
and, indeed, comparable to that found in the old universities. This applies to the 
instruction in Classics, Mathematics, Philosophy, English History, and Political Science, 
in which last, perhaps, the College has been, and is, particularly .strong. 

In Cliissics, pure Mathematics, and Philoi^ophy the number of advanced students is, as 
might be expected, small ; and the standard of capacity varies a good deal from time 
to time, but students of good ability are not wanting, and the importance of such 
instruction must not be estimated only by the numbers who can avail themselves of it. 

The BngliHJi language, alike on its literary and lingui:>tic side, has been and is 
cx/Tellcntly rcprosontciJ. The contributions of the Princi|>al and Professors to the 
litui-aiure of Knglish Studies are too well known to need notice. 
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lu the treatment of the Modern langnagos efforts are made to encourage literary, 
acientitic, and philological, and not merely lingaistic and utilitarian, study. It is 
hopeil that hereafter the institution of TJniveraity examiuationa for ilegrees irith 
Honours iu modern languages may give jet further stimulus and elevation to these 
Btudies. 

The toaching aud arrangements in the Faculty of Law call for a word of 
notice. As is natural in a great commercial centre like Manchester, the lectures of 
the Professors are made use of by a number of young men engaged in preparing 
themselves for the practical work of a solicitor's office. It must be remembered, 
however, that attempts have been made by those who direct the education of solicitorB 
to give it a higher and more liberal character. Ooopei'ating with this eff'ort, the Professors 
of the Owens College endeavour to kee]» up a high standard and infuse a liberal spirit 
into their practical instruction, aud a lecture which we heard being delivered to a 
number of articled clerks, was certainly one which could be called, in the best sense, 
educntional. A certain amount of higher work is also done by them ; students 
are prepared for the Bar, and a small number of legal degrees are worked for and 
obtained. 

With i-egard to the work done in Science, the departments of Physical Science are in 
some respects the most important in the College. The courses of instruction have 
been very carefully organized, and are excellent both on the theoretical and the 
experimental sides. Chemistry attracts the largest number of students, aud of these a 
fair proportion read for honours. A good number remain after graduating, for higher 
work in the laboratory, or to pursue onginal investigations. 

Mu'h pains is taken with the training in Experimental PhyeicB, and there is an 
advanced class, though not a large one, in Mathematical Physics. In the Engineering 
Department, the aim is to give the students a thorough training in those sciences which 
bear on the work of an engineer, training of a kind which they would never get in the 
workshop, and such as ia well calculated to developo their mental faculties. 

In the Biological Sciences, and in Physiology, Medical students form by far the 
greater part of the classes, but there are small classes of students, preparing to 
graduate in science, who do advanced work. 

In all departments of natural science, including that of Geology, laboratory work is 
very carefully attended to. 

The quality of the work done may to some extent be tested by the graduations, and 
by the reaultn of the University examinations in the Victoria University, in which 
the Owens College certainly holds its own. These examinations are conducted partly 
by internal, partly by external examiners; the papers set at them, it is hardly 
necessary to say, are well considered and testing. 

Thort- are also a number of schedarships and prizes, the papers for which offer a 
further test, while thp internal clas-s examinations give some indication of the ordinary 
work within the College itself. All these facts, considered together, point to an 
excellent standard of aim, and, it may safely be presumed, of average achievement, 
while the steady increase in the number of degrees obtained by students of the College 
should be noted as being tatisfnctory. 

A certain number of students also still present themselves with success for the 
London University examinations, but, as was probable, since the inatilution of the 
Victoria University this number has diminished and is diminishing. 

Occasionally students, whether in Classics or Mathematics or Physical Science, have 
passed to the older UniversitieSj whore thoy have won high distinction and reward. 
In like manner, some of the Professors, Lecturers,, and Demonstrators have been 
prefeiTed to good posts at the English or Scotch Universities. Beside this the College 
has a very good record of Profeesorsbips, Lectureships, and distinctions, obtained 
elsewhere by its former pupils. Wo were furnished too with a long and very interesting 
list of the Associates of the College who have achieved success in various' branches of 
literature. Is'ut less satisfactory evidence uf the good work done in the College is 
afforded by the investigations which are carried on in its Laboratories and published 
from time to time in volumes of no mean bulk. 

Beside the work done by the GoUege within its own walls it should be noted that it 
provides additional separate instruction for women students in their earlier stages 
outside the College, and also maintains, in connection with the Museum, a system of 
Lectures of a pL«pular character, which are largely attended by working men. These 
hav^^ led, in some cases, t.o the esLablisliinont of soctetioB among working men for the 
study of Natural History. 
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There is further the system of Evening Lectures, which are attended by school- 
masters and by persons occupied during the day, and preparing for the examinations of 
the University of London. 

Staff. 

The Professorial Staff comprises, on the Arts side. Professors of Greek and 
Comparative Philology, Latin, Mathematics, English Language, French Language and 
Literature, German Language and Literature, History (2), Logic and Mental and 
Moral Philosophy ; Law (2) ; together with Lecturers in English Literature, Greek 
an^ Latin* (2), Mathematics (3), Hebrew and Arabic, History (2), Geography, Political 
Economy ; Law, Jurisprudence and Eoman Law, and a Reader in Common Law. 

And on the Science side, Professors of Physics (2), Chemistry (2), Zoology, Botany, 
Geology and Palaeontology, and Civil and Mechanical Engineering. The Professor of 
Physiology is really connect-ed with the Medical School, although his class includes 
some students who are not medical. 

There are also Lecturers or Demonstrators in Physics (3), Chemistry (7), Zoology 
(2), Botany (1), Geology (1), Civil and Mechanical Engineering (4), Mineralogy (1), 
Music (1), and in Physiology (2). 

There is also a Lectureship on the Greek Testament, at present held by the Professor 
of Latin, and one on Ecclesiastical History, at present held by one of the Professors of 
History ; and in connexion with the evening classes there are Lecturers in Spanish and 
in Italian. 

The emoluments, which depend partly on fixed stipends, partly, in the case of 
Professors, on fees, are very variable in amount. The emoluments of the Professors 
and chief Lecturers appear to us to be, generally speaking, very fairly adequate, and 
are certainly enough to attract very excellent holders of the several chairs. The 
remuneration of the Assistant Lecturers is small, but the positions must be regarded 
as in themselves desirable for young men as giving opportunities of study and 
advancement. • 

Buildings. 

Speaking generally the buildings, which are handsome, spacious, and commodious, 
seem amply sufficient for the present needs. The lecture rooms and class rooms, in 
particular, are as a rule excellent, large, airy, and well lighted, and those parts which 
are of newer construction are especially well adapted to their purpose, and to 
prospective as well as present requirements. 

Laboratories and Museums. 

At Owens the laboratories arc in general excellent. The Chemical laboratories, 
previously spacious and well planned, have recently been enlarged by the addition of 
the Schorlemmer Laboratory, fitted with the best modern appliances for research in 
Organic Chemistry. 

The Physiological Laboratory is a very fine one, and both it and the Whitworth 
Engineering Laboratory are quite new and well equipped. 

The Geological and Biological laboratories, built for the purposes for which they are 
used, are very suitable and quite sufficient for the senior classes and for research, 
though the elementary classes in some cases bid fair to outgrow them. 

A society in Manchester, independent of the College, maintains a Botanic Garden, 
from which a supply of material is drawn, and to which the senior students are taken 
for purposes of study. 

The Manchester Museum (of Natural History) is now housed within the College 
precincts, and is managed by the College Council for the benefit of the public and the 
College alike. The collections it contains are very considerable, and have been arranged 
under the scientific supervision of the Professors of Natural History. Attached is a 
separate library of books on Natural History. Students of the College can obtain 
access to the specimens, and have the books on loan, for purposes of study. 

In return for the advantage, undoubtedly a great one, of having the use of the 
Museum, the College has to pay a considerable part of the expense of its maintenance, 

* AflsistaQt Lectarers have just beon appointed in Latin, and in Greek and Philosophy* 
p. 5668. X) 



. the professorfi of the OoHegc give short courses of popular lectures, open, ' 
public, on subjects illustrated in the Museum. Some of these lectures are very woll 
attended, and liave been the means of awakening a real interest in Natural History 
amongst working men in Manchester. 

Library. 

The Library accommodation is at present insufficient ; the Reading Room is UmitodJ 
and the books belonging to the Library are scattered in a variety of places. Thol 
handsome new Library, however, which is being erected at this moment by the! 
munificence of Mr. Christie, wUl remedy both these defects. The amount annually J 
spent on the Library would seem to be enough for ordinary working and educational! 
purposes though, perhaps, hardly enough to maintain a learned and scientific library | 
of the highest type. 

Fees. 

The fees appear to be nearly equivalent to those at Liverpool and Leeds, and atl 
Birmingham, somewhat lower than those at Bristol, and decidedly lower than those Inl 
London, but they are a little higher than those of the Sheffield and Nottingham Colleges. I 
"Wo were told, however, that the College had carefully considered them, and after full" 
deliberation had come to the conclusion that they could not be raised. The spirit of 
the community in the midst of which the College is situated is said to be somewhat 
parsimonious in matters of education. Many of the students are decidedly poor. 
Many come from a distance, and to theii' fees must be added the cost of locomotion. 
We were informed that an average contract for a student for railway travelling for 
the year would amount to as much as £,1. On the other hand, in view of the 
financial position of the College, it would not seem possible at present to lower the fees, 
even if such a course were desirable. 

There is an admission fee for every student of £1 Is. 0(/. and a library fee of Ipff. 
There are no degree fees payable to the College as apart from Victoria University. 

The Owens College does not differ materially from the other Colleges in its definition, 
of subjects of University rank, or the standard at which it aims, or the distinction c 
different kinds of students, with regard to which points the remarks made in our general I 
introduction hold good. 

Duration of Course. 

The course of instruction as a rule e.x:tend9 over three academic years, the session 1 
reckoning for day students 40, and for evening students 22 weeks inclusive of time I 
devoted to examinations. 



Students. 

In Arts, Science and Law there were, at the time of our visit, 654 day students, 551 1 
being men, including 38 students from the Training College, and 103 women, including I 
18 from the Training College. Of these 119 were reading for the preliminary examina- 
tion, 117 for degrees in Arts, 228 for degrees in Science, and 11 for degrees in Law- 
There were also 339 evening students. 

The students are mostly matriculated students of the Victoria University, it being I 
impossible without matriculation formally to enter on a course of study for a degree;*! 

Our attention was called to the fact that regular students are encouraged by the I 
authorities. No terminal admissions are now allowed in the case of students of ordinary I 
age and attainment. In earlier days students ehoae their own courses, or combination! 
of courses, at their own discretion. Now almost all take regular courses prescribed for« 
them. 

At the same time " Post-graduate " study and research by advanced students arel 
encouraged, and there nre a few occasional students working at special points. 

There are two endowed fellowships on the Arts side, each of the value of I50i[. al 
year for the encouragement of post-graduate study, and honorary research fellowships,! 
of which the holders are required to work in the College laboratorieSj and have the nn 
of the ordinary laboratory appliances free of chaise. 

• Mfttrictilation coiiaists hi iilacing the name on the Univorslry Register, ftmi dues not involve any vxntiitniij 
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Women students are not alloTfed to join the general lectures and olasoes until they 
have passed the preliminary. es^aminatiOn. Previous^ to their passing this they ape 
provided with special lectures and classes of their own. They are also sometimes taken 
in separate classes at a later stage^ if the numbers are large, as is the case with some 
of the French classes. 

The bulk of the students reside at their own homes either in Manchester or the 
neighbourhood, but about 150 reside in one or other of some collegiate institutions, 
for the purpose of attending the College. 

Thus there are two halls, the Hulme, or Church of England, Hall, and the Dalton 
Hall, instituted originally by the Society of Friends, which accommodate 30 and 40 
students respectively, and endeavour* to give them some of the supervision, assistance 
r\nd advantages of College life. Arrangements are also made for the boarding of a 
certain number of women students ; and several Nonconformist Colleges in Manchester 
now send students to attend lectures in Hebrew, Greek and other subjects at the Owens 
College. 

As regards the district supplying students and served by the College, it comprises 
Manchester itself, then the thickly-populated region sometimes called the larger 
Manchester, and also the area comprised within a radius of some 20 miles. Many 
students come from homes still further afield, some travelling in daily from a distance 
of 40 miles. 

With regard to the Evening Classes, we were informed that the policy of the 
College was gradually to reduce and discontinue these, so far as they are mainly con- 
cerned with work not of the most advanced kind nor of University character, and as 
the needs which they were devised to meet are supplied by other agencies. These 
remarks do not apply to the Monday Popular Lectures given in the College, which the 
Council hope to organise more completely as time goes on. To the deliberate pursuit 
of this policy must be attributed the diminished entry for the Evening Classes in this 
present term, namely, Michaelmas term 1896. ^ It -is also the aim of the College to 
endeavour to raise the standard and quality of the students rather then to encourage 
numbers. Making allowance for these two considerations, the numbers of the students 
have continued steadily to advance, and at the close of the last session stood higher 
than ever before. 

The institution of the sister College at Liverpool has not, we were told, diminished 
the numbers at the Owens College, but some diminution has taken place through the 
attraction of the Welsh Colleges, which have drawn off a certain number of Welsh 
students who used to come to Owens. 

The fact that in the last six years the number of regular stu^lents reading for degrees 
in Arts and Science, and Law, has nearly doubled, and that the number of actual 
graduations has increased in similar proportion, affords the best proof that the College 
IS doing good University work, and work appreciated by the district and community 
which it serves. 

T. H. W. 

G. D. L. 



(6.) UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

The history of the foundation, rise and growth of this College is very remarkable, in 
the splendid record which it affords of wise and sympathetic encouragement of science 
and learning b/ civic munificence. 

Of the three Colleges which arc at present united in the system of the Victoria 
University, the Liverpool College is the youngest. It was not founded until 1878, and 
the first buildings were onl^ completed in 1882. The very fact, however, of its later 
origin gave it the advantage of starting with the experience behind it of other 
University Colleges, more especially of the Owens College at Manchester. Beginning 
with this aid, deliberately planned and thought out by able and sagacious men, and 
backed by no small amount of the wealth and public spirit of one of the most 
prosperous cities of the Empire, Liverpool College has grown very rapidly, and stands? 
to-day in a position of much strength. It has fine buildings, handsomely and consistently 
carried out, and fitted with modem appliances and conveniences. It has been able to 
put itself from the first into a good relation with the interests of Law, Medicine, 
and Fine Art. One note of its modem character is that the women students at 
Liverpool enjoy more than anywhere else a position of complete and equal i^cognition 
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E^om^rEc^^ne more happy becaiise it has never had to be fought 
atruggled for. but has existed fiOm tbe first. The College further seems pervaded witli 
the entbuaiasm of youth, and to be full of confidence, energy, and aspiration. It has 
been able to attract the services of an excellent Btaff, and it follows thai; it is doing all 
round good and vigorous work. 

The Classical languages, English, French, and German, are represented and 
taught by men of first rate ability, who unite in a high degree learning and scientific 
scholarship with the sympathy and stimulus necessary for the teacher; and the 
same may be said of Philosophy. History and Political Science. Mathematics and 
the Physical Sciences are no less worthily represented either in regard to the ability 
of the teachera or the character of their instruction. Indeed the combination of the 
ideals of learning and research with those of education and public utility in Liverpool 
College ia most remarkable, and was strikingly shown in several of the lectures which 
we heard. These were, to speak generally, of a thorou<;hly good University type, and 
we had evidence in several cases that the students themselves had reached a good 
standard of attainment. In French and German especially, which so often degenerate 
into being merely grammatically and linguistically treated, the teaching at Liverpool is 
of the highest order, while the command of the language acquired by a number of lady 
students in Italian is very remarkable. It is hoped that hereafter the institution of 
University Examinations for degrees with honours in Modern Languages, now under 
consideration, may give yet further stimulus to these studies. 

The arrangements for the Law lectures are very much the same as at Manchester, 
and the classes of students attending thora are analogous. As at Manchester, the 
lectures are given, not at the College but, in the city, and here too the students have 
access to a good legal library. The relation of practical to academic and higher study 
is also very much the same in both places. 

Although Art and Architecture do not come properly within our purview, we 
could not fail to be struck with the intimate and promising connexion which exists 
between the University College and the Schools of these subjects recently established, 
a connexion which can hardly fail to be of advantage to both. 

Special attention is also paid by the College to the science and theory of Education. 

The standards arrived at in liverpool College, as in the Owens and Yorkshire 
Colleges, may be judged partly by the common examinations of the Victoria University, 
partly by the College Examination papers which are of a sufficiently testing charactCT. 

The proportion of students reading for honours in Arts and Science is unusually 
high, and that the standard of attainment is not less so, is abundantly shown by the 
class lists of the Victoria University. It may be noted in particular, that in the year 
1894—5, the number of Liverpool College students who obtained a First Class was 
greater than that of those who obtained a Second, and also that the number of women, 
students obtaining University certificates of proficiency was larger than in any 
previous session. Here again, as at the Owens College, for evidence on tbis head we 
may further point to students, botb male and female, who have passed from the 
Liverpool College to the old Universities and won there good honours, as well as to 
students who have been appointed to important posts in England or Scotland, or have 
achieved distinction in other ways. Tho Annual Report of the Council to the Court 
of Governors for 1895, in which these and other facts are set forth in detail, enforcea 
in a most satisfactory way the conclusions at which we have arrived on other grounds, 
as to the efficiency of the College. 
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Staff. 

The Professorial staff comprises Professors of Greek, Latin, Teutonic Languages, 
Mathematics, Modern Literature, History, Philosophy, Economic Science, Law, 
Physics, Chemistry, Natural History, Botany, Physiology, and also of Engineering, and 
of Architecture; and Lecturers in English Language, French, Italian, the Art of 
Education, Physiography, Organic Chemistry, and Electro-technics. There are also 
Assistant Lecturers in Ckssics, jilathematics. Physics (1 ). Engineering (2), Chemistry 
(*2j. Zoology, Botany, and Physiology. Of the high character of the siaff. including 
as it does many men of much eminence and academic distinction, and some of specially 
wide reputation, there can be no doubt. It is worth noting, perhaps, that both last 
year, 1895, and again this year, 189(>, Professors at the Liverpool College have been 
elected to positions on the Professorial staff at Oxford. 

With regard to the emoluments of the Professors, the College adopts the principle i 
of a uniform fixed stipend of 375/. per annum, to which are added two-thirds of tho 
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fees. The inequality of the amount of the latter produces a corresponding variation in 
the total receipts. In general terms the remuneration may be called very fair, but not 
more than is suflScient. It is lower on the Arts than on the Science side. The 
remuneration of the Lecturers seems fairly adequate. 

To make the Staff complete some new Chairs require to be added. There is no 
Chair of Geology, and the province of the Professor of Philosophy, who is called on to 
instruct in Morals, Metaphysics, Logic, and Psychology, is unduly large, and demands 
assistance or subdivision. 

Buildings. 

As we said above, the main buildings of the Liverpool College have for the most 
part the advantage* of recent construction, and are in many ways particularly good. 
The equality of the men and women students is reflected in the equal provision of 
common and general rooms for each sex ; while the Professors are better supplied than 
in many places with private rooms. The lecture rooms are generally sufficient, 
being large, airy and well lighted. At the same time some departments are still 
lodged in buildings not intended for their present use, and not specially adapted for it. 
Through the energy, however, of the staff, the teaching given in these subjects does not 
materially suffer, and the process of reconstruction and addition, which is rapidly 
going on bids fair soon to remedy any defects not already removed. The Engineering 
Laboratories are new, excellent, and well equipped ; a large addition has just been 
made to the Chemical Laboratories, which will render them very complete ; and a new 
Physiological Laboratory is in course of construction. We may remark here that we 
were told that it was found much easier to obtain money for a new building than 
for the endowment or maintenance of laboratories, or other institutions, when erected. 

Museum. 

With regard to Museums, there are several good departmental collections both of 
specimens and apparatus. There is no general Museum, but so long as these depart- 
mental collections can be fully maintained, the want of this cannot be regarded as any 
serious defect in the educational equipment of the College. 

Library. 

The Library in particular, aided by many handsome donations, but especially by the 
munificence of Mr. Henry Tate, is already a very good one. The rooms in which it is 
contained are fine, and well adapted alike for reference and reading, while as regards 
the books themselves, the collection has been begim on scholarly lines, and is already 
strong, especially on the literary and artistic side, in the possession of many great 
standard works and series, and whether from the point of view of the student or the 
general reader, must be pronounced very serviceable. This result is, we believe, largely 
due to the judgment of the Principal, but not less to the happy choice made by the 
College, of its Librarian. 

At the same time the actual endowment of the Library is small, and the annual 
amount which the College is able to devote to it is hardly sufficient for its proper 
maintenance, and is certainly not worthy of such beginnings. 

Fees. 

The maximum fees for a full first year course amount for a first year to 24Z., for an 
intermediate to 20Z., and for a third year course range from 16/. to 20/. ; Training College 
students are taken at 15/. per annum all through, and the College admits as College 
students at 51. per annum a certain number of persons who are proved to be in need 
of assistance, and are over scholarship age. 

The ordinary fees, though they are slightly higher, were intended to range with those 
of the Owens College. It must be remembered that, as at Manchester, many of the 
students have to meet in addition a considerable expense for travelling to and from 
their homes. 

While the Council do not think it advisable to lower the fees, because this would 
tend, in their opinion, to foster an intellectual proletariate, and also because of the 
financial position of the CoUege, they are clearly of opinion that they should not be 
raised. The lowness of the voluntary payments made by the students to their own 
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dubs affords some evidence that higher fees would be undesirable, and we were told 
that only about ten per cent, of the students could be regarded as wealthy. 

Day students are required to pay an annual Registration Fee of 1/. 15s. Od. Thi^ 
includes all charges for registration and for the use of the Library, reading, common 
rooms and refectory. . . 

Duration of Course. 

In Arts, Science, and Law three years of residence, that is of attendance on 
prescribed courses of study, are required ; the academic year consisting for day students 
of three terms of an average duration of somewhat over eleven weeks each, for evening 
students of three terms of ten weeks each. 

Students, 

The numbers of the day students show a decided and steady increase during the last five 
years. Most of these are regular students taking regular courses, but there are a 
certain number of occasional students, mostly women, who take modern languages. To 
this class belong many of the students of Italian already alluded to. The students 
attending the lectures in the theory and art of Education, on Fridays and Saturdays, 
are also to be considered extra students, being drawn from all the Training Colleges in 
and about Liverpool. 

The evening classes at Liverpool are strong and well attended, and are encouraged 
by the CoUege. . ., 

There is no residence for students excepting the hqst^l for the training students. 
A few reside in lodgings, but most with their families or friends. 

The College serves generally the large population of Liverpool and the neighbour- 
hood ; among the commercial students there are some from France, and also some 
Greek and Oriental students. 

The Welsh Colleges, we were informed, draw off a few students who might be expected 
to attend the Liverpool College, which however still attracts students from the professional 
classes in Wales, especially the sons of doctors; but we were told, as we had before 
been told at Manchester, that the Owens and Liverpool Colleges do not interfere 
with each other's success, the districts served by the two Colleges respectively being 
quite distinct. 

In conclusion we may perhaps remark, that at Liverpool particularly, we were struck 
by a feature which we have noted in our general introduction' as common in various 
degrees to many of the University Colleges, namely, the number of clubs and societies, 
literary, scientific, social, and athletic, existing among the students, and promoted and 
shared in by the professors. As regards athletics, the Liverpool students are specially 
fortunate in having a field placed at their disposal by the kindness of a gentleman 
resident in the neighbourhood. 

T. H. W. 

O. D. L. 



(6.) THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The Yorkshire College was founded in 1874 and is therefore a little more than twenty 
years old. It is important, however, to remember that it was at first founded as a 
College of Science, and that a department of Arts was not added until later. Like the 
Liverpool University College it is, therefore, a good deal younger than the Owens 
College, and must be judged to a certain extent, more especially as regards the Ai-ts 
side, propter spem rather than propter rem. 

Its situation, in the middle of a great manufacturing and industrial ai*ea, is very 
favourable to the development of Technical instruction and Applied science, in whi6h 
the College is imdoubtedly remarkably strong. The population around are only 
gradually becoming alive to the value of higher and more liberal inistruction, and to 
the advantage of possessing an intellectual centre in their midst. But that the more 
enlightened minds are already open to these considerations we had good evidence/ and 
the progress of the Arts side of the College, especially during the Jast few years, is 
very marked and noticeable."^ It may be noted m this connexion tha>t the F^cipc^ 
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and FrofsMora oalled oar attention to the 0Qe>Bided opwataon of bhe roetiriotion hy 

wliieli County Coimoils aiv iirait«d in the applicaliou of their graiita to technical 
instruction, their schoinrships not seldom drivinar atudeuta better ftttud for a coursf in 
Arts or Soicnoe into technical study. The College also has had so far, since it* 
inception, no great benefactions available for general purposes, or the encouragomont 
of lilwriil education, and a large part of the munificent grants which have been made 
to it by the Clothworkeis and other companies and associations has naturally gone 
mainly to support the technical eide. 

It is. therefore, not to be wondered at that the work on the Arts side should be still 
in a somewhat incipient stage, and mainly educational rather than learned. A good 
deal of preliminary and lower work of a preparatory character has to be carried on. 
Thus we found in Latin and Greek litUo or no Honour work, while in English 
Literature, French, and History, many of the students have, from a University point 
of view, hardly passed the elementary or preliminary stage. At the same time the 
Professors make every endeavour to give to their instruction an elovat-ed and elevating 
tone, and to maintain academic standards. We found one pupil being prepared witii 
much care for Honours in Philosophy. The work in Old English and German, which 
subjects are excellently represented, was of an advanced type. 

The instruction in Mathematics is very good in quality and quite up to University 
standards, although the number of students reading higher Mathematics and preparing 
for University honours is small. A larger number were preparing for the Pinid Pass 
Examination for the B.Sc. degree in the Victona University, an examination of which 
the mathematical part reaches a standiird of considerable difficulty. 

The classes in Physics and Chemistry appear to be well trained both in the theory 
and practice of those sciences. 

The quality of the work done generally, if not of a high standard, is thoroughly 
good and sound. Its character is further attested by the College examination papers, 
and also by those of the Victoria University. The number of graduations in Arts in 
the Victoria University is naturally still very small, but there are signs of increase. 
Those in Science. butU at the Victoria and London University, are more numerous, and 
include a fair proportion of honours. 

A few pupils of the College have passed to Oxford or Cambridge, and won College 
and University distinctions there, and a considerable number have obtained posts in 
ditf'erent parts of the country as lecturers and teachers. 

Another satisfactory feature of the College is the fact that a fair number of students 
are found to continue their work after graduation, especially in advanced Physics and 
Chemistry. Thus in the year 1895-G seven Bachelors iu Science appear as carrying 
on " Post-graduate " study or reading for the higher degree of Master in Science, and, 
speaking generally, a good deal of research work is carried on in the laboratories. 

We were told too, and an inspection of the attendance books would justify the 
statement, that, notwithstanding the distances from which many of the students 
come, their attendance is remarkably good. 

There are besides the day classes at the Yorkshire College a number of Evening 
Classes, which are encouraged by the College. Amongst them are classes on 
Electricity, and the Physical Laboratory is open one evening a week, and is then 
frequented by teachers in schools who make good use of it. In Biology the evening 
classes are replaced by special classes on Saturdays, The evening classes in Chemistry 
are confined to Theoretical Chemistry. 

Id alluding to the departments of Technical and Applied Science, which are so strong 
in the Yorkshire College, it is fair to say that, while we could not consider that they 
carae within our purview, and do not therefore deal with them in any detail, we were 
impressed with the evident endeavour made by the College, and by the professors of 
those departments, to render the teaching here too as scientific and educational as 
possible. 

Sta£ 

The stafi" of Professors comprises, besides the Principal, who lectures in Greek, 
a Lecturer in Greek, who also lectures in Philosophy, a lecturer in Latin and 
Ancient History, a Professor of Modern History, who is also Professor of the 
English Literature and Language, a Lecturer in French, a Lecturer iu the Teutonic 
Languages and Literature, a Lecturer in Hebrew, and another in Spanish, a Professor 
of Mathematics with an Assistant Lecturer, a Professor of Physics with two Assistant 
Lecturers, who are also Demonstrators, a Professor of Chemistry with a Lecturer on 
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Organic Chemistry, and three Assistant Lecturers and Demonstratora, 
Geology, a Profeeeor of Biology, and a Lecturer in Botany, with an Assistant Lecturer 
and Demonstrator iu Zoology, a Professor of Engineering with two Assistant 
Lecturers who are also Demonstrators, and a Professor of Physiology and a 
Demonstrator. There are also Professors of Coal Mining, Textile Industry, and 
Dyeing, and a Lecturer on Art. 

It will be seen that on the Arts side the staff is not very numerous, and that several 
of the Professors are obliged to teach more than one important subject, an arrangement 
which is very undesirable in the interests both of the Prof ossora and their classes. The 
emoluments of the Professors or Teachers, which, without this arrangement, would be 
still lower, can even with it. with some striking exceptions, hardly be pronounced 
adequate to retain, or reward satisf.ictorily, the services of the best men. On tlie 
Science side the staff is very fairly adequate. It is worthy of note that among former 
members of the staff are several who have since been appointed to very important 
professorial and other posts elsewhere and who have risen to much eminence in their 
respective sibjecls. 

BaQdii^. 

The Buildings, as far as at present erected, are good, well situated, and well 
arranged. Like the other equipment, they may be prouounced sufficient for present 
purposes, but a good deal of addition and extensioQ will be required, if the College i 
is hereafter to become more complete, and to take its place as a fully-equipped j 
institution. I 

On the Arts side the chief Lecture rooms are excellent, being so far as they go I 
generally well lighted and ventilated, bright, cheerful, and very fairly well arranged. I 
The Class rooms are sufficient for present pin-pcses, but they are small and will be 1 
found inadequate if there should bo any great increase iu the number of Arts students. I 
There is a want of private rooms, and also of any general Common Room for the J 
Professors, such as is found in many of the University Colleges. 1 

The Chemical Laboratories are exceUenc and well arranged, and the Chemical ' 
Lecture Room is very large and amply sufficient for larger classes than at present 
make use of it. 

The Physical Laboratories are good, but were planned for researcli rather than for i 
the accommodation of many students. The instruments are good. It should be j 
noted that in regard to Electricity the resources of the Eugineeriug Laboratory are I 
available for experimental work in addition to the Physical Laboratory. The ' 
Biological Laboratories are small and barely sufficient for the present classes. The new 
Physiological Laboratory in connection with the Medical School is all that could be 
wished. 

A feature of the Buildings of the i'orksbire College is a very handsome and spacious 
ISxamination Hall, erected in conjunction with the Library. Such a Hall has, no 
doubt, it uses, and adds to the amenity and convenience of the buildings, but there is 
still a heavy debt due for its erection which remains as a burden upon the College, and 
in our opinion it is open to question whether it would not have been wiser for the 
College to have postponed its erection (making other arrangements for its examina' 
tions), and thereby escaped such a charge upon its funds, at any rate in the present 
financial position. 

Museums. 

There is no general Museum. In Biology the Departmental Museum is very 
limited, and, although the collection it contains is not large, there is not space to 
display it. Use is made of the Museum of the Literary pnd Philosophical Society of 
Leeds for the illustration of Lectures, but this Museum is at a distance from the 
College, and can hardly compensate for the want of a better provision on the spot. 
The Geological Collection of Rock Specimens used at present ia mainly the private 
property of the Lecturer. 

Library. 

The Library, though not large, is a fair-sized room, well lighted and arranged, 
and fitted with a very ingeniously devised gallery. This again is sufficient for presenc 
needs, both as a Library and as a Reading Room, but does not allow a great deal for ' 
future additions. There is, however, a good sized store-room in which, by judicious ^ 
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arrangement, a large number of volumes might be placed. More immediately serious 
is the need of funds. The Council has been obliged to reduce the annual grant to the 
Library from 250/. to 150/. This is a quite inadequate provision, and the need of 
more funds is the more pressing, as there would appear to be no good learned or even 
general library in the neighbourhood available except by subscription. 

Fees. 

The Fees seem to be a little high as compared with those of some other provincial 
Colleges, though low as compared with those of the London Colleges. It is thought 
that they could not well be raised. We were told that the average travelling contracts 
were rather high, the railway companies having reduced their fares only for students 
under 15 years of age. There would indeed appear to be some considerations rendering 
it desirable that the fees should bo reduced. The Schools of the district are unable to 
keep their pupils until the age at which they should enter the College, and there is no 
suflicient supply of Scholarships, more especially for students in Arts and Science as 
opposed to technical studies. There is for Day students a registration and library fee 
on admission of II. 15s. Od. There are no degree fees other than those of the Victoria 
University. 

Duration of Course. 

The duration of courses is, as elsewhere in the Victoria University, usually three 
academic years, the length of the session being for Day Students 33 weeks, and for 
Evening Students either 20 or 30 weeks, according as their classes extend over two or 
three terms. 

Students. 

The whole number of students in the departments of Science, Arts, and Technology 
has remained very constant in the day and in the evening classes taken together ; but the 
day classes have increased by about 11 per cent., and the evening classes have diminished 
to about the same extent in the last five years. 

A noticeable increase has taken place in the number of students on the Arts side, 
and in the number of those who take degrees. The number of those who enter for the 
examinations of the Victoria University, especially in Science, rises year by year. 

All the students who are reading for the Victoria University examinations are 
matriculated, and the same is the case with the majority of those reading for the 
examinations of the London University. It will be noted that there are a few students 
imder 16 years of age. All such students are required to pass an entrance examination 
in Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, and English. Older students are not examined at 
entrance. The Principal would like to see a uniform minimum age of 16 for admission. 
The majority are regular students attending courses prescribed by the College. 

The College appears to serve, generally speaking, Leeds and the neighbourhood, and 
all such parts of the West Riding as are not nearer to the Owens College at Manchester 
or the Firth College at Sheffield. Among places which send in students may be 
enumerated York, Selby, Doncaster, Bamsley, Huddersfield, Dewsbury, Wakefield, 
Bradford, Skipton, Knaresborough, Harrogate, and Ilkley. 

The special instruction in the Technical schools draws students from Germany, 
Russia, America North and South, and indeed from all parts of the world. It may be 
noted that a considerable number of the technical students, and also a number of the 
students of Chemistry, are sons of the manufacturers of the neighbourhood. 

There is a residence under a warden, for male students, known as the Lyddon Hall, 
which aims at giving to resident students something of collegiate life. Lyddon Hall is, 
however, a private venture on the part of some persons interested in the College, and 
the College has no responsibility in connection with it. Also a certain number of 
students are contributed by a small College connected with the Society of Friends, 
known as the Flounders' Institute. Further, a certain number of students are 
accommodated as boarders, or lodgers, under a system of registration an'anged by the 
College Council. Special, and slightly ^stricter, arrangements are made for the lodging 
of the Queen's iScholars of the Daj' Training College. 

It is only gradually that the College has succeeded in drawing to it many who regard 
learning from any point of view except the business one ; a good many of the 
engineering and chemical students still do not seek to obtain degrees, but the number 
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of those aiming at graduation Ijas been steadily increasing, and their success affords 
satiefactory ]WOof that the College provides a good education of the UniTOrsity type, 
while their number is alsi) the best evidence that the College is of value to, and is 
appreciated by, the community in the midst of which it is situated ; while further 
substantial t^jstimony to this appreciation is to be found in the fact that a sum, in 
round numbers of G4,0(J0l, has been promised, and 39,(X)0/. actually paid in donations 
to the Extension Fund of 1890 to meet the cost of new buildings for the College and 
Medical School. A further appeal, made this autumn, has already met with a striking 
and encouraging response. 

T. H. W. 

G. D. L. 



(7.) MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

Mason College, Birmingham, has just attained its majority, having been founded in 
1875, its ol>ject being, in the founder's own language, " to give all classes in Eirmingham, 
" in Kidderminster, and in the district generally, the means of carrying on their 
" scientific studies as completely and thoroughly as they can be prosecuted in the great 
" science schools of the Continent." 

Like the Yorkshire College, then, it was i'oundeil originally as a college for scientific 
instruction, with the addition only of the English, French, and German languages ; but 
the founder, with a wise openness of mind, allowed in his own lifetime considerable 
modifications and extensions, authorising his trustees to provide instruction in all 
branches of science, including medicine, in art, in languages and literature, and in all 
Bubjects required for degrees in Arts or Science, and he further, with commendable 
foresight, gave them power every fifteen years to alter or vary the conditions relating 
to the admission and instruction of the (students. 

As a consequence, the Mason College, though still comparatively new and only 
partially developed, has already acquired a very considerable position as a University 
College, doing good work of various kinds, and providing a fairly complete education 
in Arts and Science. The scientific side, however, is naturally a good deal stronger than 
that of Arts. 

In Arts proper the instruction given i.s mainly in languages. In Latin and Greek 
the number of advanced students is not large, and the standard of their attainment 
varies very much. The Professor, a man of recognised reputation for learned scholar- 
ship, has to deal with all the students in both languages single-handed, and to carry 
them up from the very elements to an academic level. This, however, he succeeds in 
doing; and, if advanced scholars are not numerous, he can point to some very 
remarkable results. Thus it may be noted that a lady student, who was not long ago 
in his classes, has recently been appointed Reader in Greek in the University of Chicago. ; 
A lecture which we heard on Greek and Latin metres should argue a considerable 
degree of proficiency on Ihe part of the class for whom it was intended. It is satis- 
factory, too, to notice that the numbers both of the junior and of the senior clasBCS 
seem to be increasing. 

In French the numbers are a good deal larger and appear to have increased of 
late ; and both in French and German the teaching is evidently spirited, vigorous, and 
efi"ective. The Professors spare no pains lo interest and stimulate their classes, and to , 
give variety and scope to their instruction, and, while preparing their pupils cai-efully 
for the London Degrees, do not confine themselves to what will " pay in examination.*' j 

A lecture, at which we were present, in English was attended by some 60 pupils, 
BOme being day students of the College, others pupils of the Training College. Tho 
standard proposed in this language is very fairly high, and the instruction given ' 
is of an academic kind. The Professor and his assistant endeavour between them to j 
cover the field both of literatm-e and philology. The subject, however, could be far I 
better dealt with had the students more time to give to it, and bad they also some 
philosophic and historical teaching to supplement their literary studies. 

In Mathematics and Physical science the lectures, for other than tlie junior classed, J 
are arranged generally to suit students preparing for the intennediate and finftl j 
examinations of the University of Loudon for the B.A. and B.Sc. degrees. There are , 
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more aHvanoer) lectures, not iotended aa preparation for particular examinatioiHt, buk 

guitablo for candidates for Honours in mathematics or science, and there. are students to 
attend fihom. 

In CheinitiUy Lho number of general students is much larger, and courses of instruc- 
tion in advanced chemif^try form a considendilo part of the work in that department. 
The et.udente show a healthy earaestnesa about Iheir work, and have a chemical society 
of their own for reading papers and disciwsinirnew discoveries. 

The Geological school is a distinctive aud important feature of this College. In no 
other college that we have visited is geology made so much of, or so thoroughly taught. 
The Professor of Cfeology has a very high reputation both as a geologist and as a teacher ; 
and the neighbourhood of Birmingham lends itself extremely well to the training of 
students in field-geology. Students come from all parts, graduates of Cambridge and 
other Universities, ns well as foreigners, and work at geology with enthusiasm. 

Here, as elsewhere, the elementary lectures on Biological subjects and on Physiology 
ai'e arranged primarily to provide the preliminary training in science of the medical 
students. But there are a email number of other students for whom more advanced 
instruction is provided, and who are doiug good work- Several of these are women, 
and almost all are preparing for some University examination. 

In all ilepartments of science the courses of instruction include practical work in the 
laboratory and — in the case of geology — field-work. In most of them we found some 
research going on, and the scientific life of the college is generally vigorous. 

Ah already stated, the lectures and classes are arranged generally with a view to the 
Degree Examinations of the London University. The number of graduations in that 
University, and still more the honours and successes gained from year to year by pupils 
of the Mason College, are sufficient to show that an excellent average of work and 
proficiency is maintained, and that students of good capacity receive at Birmingham 
the best possible training. Thus in the year ending in February, IS'JG, the Principal 
was able to report that iu the M.A. examination of the University of London, a male 
student of Mason College was second, and a female student sixth, on the list, in classics. 
At the B.Sc. examination seven students obtained the degree, and sis took honours, 
four taking first-class honours, and one first-clasB honours iu two subiects. Indeed, out 
of twelve first-class honours given to the whole country, five fell to the Mason College. 

Former student? of the College, both male and female, have also proceeded from time 
to time to Oxford and Cambridge and obtained very high honours there, while others 
have obtained professorial and other appointments, both in the United Kingdom and 
in America, which testify to the excellence of their training. 

The College can claim to have carried on its Training Department with marked 
success. It further has organised a system of Extension lecturing for the Midlands 
on the lines of the Oxford and Cambridge extension. Its Afternoon popular lectures 
have also proved very attractive. 

It ia remarkable that in Arts and Science the women students outnumber the men. 
Of the whole number of women, more than one-fifth are preparing for university 
examinations, and the aimual list of those that pass such examinations, with and 
without honours, is creditable to the College. 

Beside external tests, college examinations are held at the close of every academic 
year, and various scholarships, medals, and ])rizes. in the supply of which the College 
is rich, are awarded upim the res-'iUs of them. So far &s w* can judge from the 
examination papers, we should say that thr nim of the College is to tram its students 
up to a university standard. 

The College is fortunate in having endowments for six scholarships of 1001. a 
year each, for the encouragement of higher work and research in physical science. 
Three of these are for chemistry, one for metallurgy, and two for scientific engineering. 
There is also a reseai'ch scholarship (the Forster Scholarship) at the disposal of the 
ProfesHOr of Chemistry. The good of such endowments is not limited to the scholars 
who hold tbem ; the tone of the place is raised by them, for all students are influenced 
by what they see going on around them. 

StudeniB of the College who have gone successfully through a complete course seem to 
have little difficulty in obtaining employmeTit. This applies especially to the chemical 
and geological dopartmculs. Most of such students follow industrial pursuits ; they go to 
all [jarts, become managers of works, mines, and so on. One is :it the present time a 
professor at Harvard College, another is the Government chemist iu Antigua. School 
l)oanl scholars who have worked their way upwards and passed thi-ough the College 
have been very successful. One such has obtained a fellowship at Cambridge, and 
anoUiw now holds a scholarship there. 

K3, 
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The original endowment of the College by Sir Josiah Mason, together with his gifts 
and the residue of his estate, amounting to over 100,000/., was on a handsome scale, 
and in its eariier years the College was even able to accumuliate money. It has not, 
however, received many very large benefactions since its inception. 

The Technical school, in the city, maintained by the Corporation has threatened at 
times to compete unduly with Mason College. At present, however, there is an 
excellent arrangement in force, by which students only attend this school up to the 
age of 16, and then, if they wish to continue their studies, pass to the College. 

Staff. 

On the Arts side, the staff consists of a Professor of Latin and Greek, a Professor of 
English Language and Literature, a Professor of French, who is also the Professor of 
Italian, and a Professor of German. There is also an assistant Lecturer in English. 

It will be seen that this is a very small staff, and such as cannot be pronounced 
sufficient for any fully equipped college endeavouring to give an academic training in 
Arts. Two of the professors are each called on to give all the instruction in two 
languages, while several very important subjects — notably History, whether Ancient or 
Modern : Philosophy, whether Ethical or Metaphysical, and Political Economy — are not 
represented at all. There is also no Law Faculty such as is found in Manchester or 
Liverpool, but this, perhaps, is of less moment. 

The staff of the College in Science consists of — 

One Professor of Mathematics and one Lecturer ; 

One Professor of Physics, an assistant Lecturer, and a Lecturer on Technical 
Electricity. 

One Professor of Chemistry and Metallurgy, an assistant Lecturer, and a Demonstrator 
of Chemistry, and a Lecturer on Metallurgy. 

One Professor of Zoology, and one of Botany, with one assistant Lecturer and 
Demonstrator for the two ; 

One Professor of Physiology and one Demonstrator. 

One Professor of Geology and an assistant Lecturer and Demonstrator ; 

One Professor of Engineering and one Demonstrator. 

Besides the paid staff there are, in each of the laboratories of Physics and Physiology, 
two honorary assistant Demonstrators. 

The scientific reputation of the professors stands high, and the staff, so far as science 
is concerned, is both strong and sufficient. Indeed, of the excellence of the professors 
generally there can be no doubt. One amongst several proofs of this is the fact of 
their being appointed examiners in various universities, such as those of Oxford, 
Glasgow, London, and Cambridge, and of Wales. 

The emoluments of the Arts professors, notwithstanding that some of them combine 
two chairs or subjects, are distinctly small. It is very desirable that, if possible, 
they should be raised, and that some sub-division of subjects, or assistance, should be 
arranged for. 

The emoluments of the scientific professors are reasonable, but by no means excessive, 
those of the lecturers hardly adequate, though the College seems able, notwithstanding, 
to command the services of efficient men. 

Professors are at present appointed only for three years at a time, a plan which, 
taken together with the low remuneration on the Arts side, might, it would be thought, 
deter the best men from applying for the chairs. This does not seem actually to be the 
case ; still \v e doubt the policy of electing for so short a term. 

Buildings. 

Mason College is particularly well and advantageously situated in a central position 
conveniently accessible from all parts of the city, and at the same time near to the 
chief railway stations. It already possesses a certain amount of land contiguous to the 
present buildings available for extension, and may hope in course of time to obtain 
more. 

The buildings, which were the work of a local architect, are solid and substantial. 
They are, perhaps, rather too much " up and down '' but the amount of accommodation 
is considerable, and the general arrangements good. The College is particularly rich 
in theatres, of which it has no less than five, wie chemical theatre in particular being 
a very large and fine one. 
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The Arts class rooms are somewhat unequal; there is a want of more rooms, the 
large English classes having to be accommodated in the Medical School, and there 
would seem to be a want of private rooms for the Arts professors. 

The women students have good reading and common rooms of their own. 

Museums and Laboratories. 

There is no general Museum. The Geological Museum is a good, well-lighted, room. 
Only such series of specimens are exhibited as are required for ordinary teaching purposes* 
But the Museum contains other collections stowed away, accessible for purposes of 
research, but not arranged, because the College cannot afford the expense which would 
thereby ensue: 

The Zoological Museum contains an interesting collection of specimens, well set up 
and displayed, but as the same rooms have to serve for laboratory as well as Museum, 
there is not space for all the collection, and the larger specimens are set up in the 
lecture theatre. In the Botanical Laboratory there is a considei'able and an increasing 
collection of good botanical specimens, due to the labours of the Professor of Botany. 
A society in the City, independent of the College, maintains a botanic garden, which 
is a very important addition to the botanical equipment, and is no expense to the 

College. 

The Laboratories of Physical and Natural Science were fairly well planned and suited 
to the needs of the College at the time when they were built, but are now becoming 
outgrown. The Botanical Laboratory, in an annex outside the College walls, has 
somewhat of a make-shift appearance. Very good work can be, however, and is, 
done in these laboratories, and it is a more healthy state of things to have rooms full 
of students than to have much space and few to occupy it. 

The Physical Laboratory has a special endowment for the purchase and maintenance 
of apparatus. In the other laboratories the allowance for maintenance, though it may 
be as much as the College can afford, is too slender to keep them well furnished. Up 
to last year one half of the laboratory fees has been given to the Professors, but as 
new appointments are made, this one half will be reduced to one quarter, in order to 
enable the College to do more for the equipment of the laboratories. 

Library. 

In Science the library is well supplied with journals, but not with other works. 
There is neither money to buy them nor room to store them. The Library building and 
the allowance for purchase and binding both need augmenting as soon as the revenues 
of the College permit. 

The Library is, however, good as far as it goes. The premises were nearly doubled in 
size some little time back. On the Arts side the collection of books seemed fair. The 
Principal's Report to the Council calls attention to the need of a better supply of 
French books. On the other hand the Karl Dammann Memorial Library of German 
books is excellent. There is also a want of more books in connexion with English 
Literature. 

Fees. 

The fees seem to be about the average in the faculties of Arts and Science, perhaps a 
little below it in the Science courses which involve laboratory fees. There are two 
scholarships of not more than 251. each awarded after an examination at entrance, two 
others of not more than 30/. each awarded to students at the end of their first year, 
and two more to students at the end of their second year. These are given from the 
funds of the College. To holders of Birmingham School Board Scholarships all the 
fees are remitted. There is also a Corbett Scholarship (30/.) for mathematics, and a 
Hislop Scholarship (25/.) tenable by any who have been lor two years pupils in any 
of the schools on King Edward's foundation. There are aUo exhibitions from thege 
schools tenable at the College, ^[oreover, the Government aids teachers to obtain 
Laboratory instruction at the College by paying three-fourths of their laboratory fees. 
Associates of the College have the privilege of attending lectures and laboratories free, 
paying only for materials used. 

In some cases scholarships given by neighbouring County Councils are held at the 

College. 
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Students do not appear to be kept away to any great extent by the amount of the 
fees, though now and then a parent, says that he could not afford to send his son to the 
College without a Scholarship. The fees have not been varied at all since the opening 
of the College, and in the present state of the College finances it woiild seem a rash step 
to lower them. 

Duration of Course. 

The course usually extends over three academic years, and the academic year is the 
usual one lasting from the beginning of October to the end of June or a little' later, 
with intervals of vacation and examination. The length of the Session is stated as 
being for the day classes 33 weeks and 4 days, and for the evening classes 30 weeks. 

Students. 

■ 

The students come from all classes of society, but chiefly from the middle, and lower 
middle, class. The greater part are drawn from Birmingham and its immediate 
neighbourhood, but there are some who come in daily by rail from greater distances, 
sometimes as much as 30 miles. Some come from Stafford on one side and some 
from Gloucester on the other. 

There is no residence for students other than those of the. Training College, nor 
are there apparently any Theological or other Colleges in Birmingham, supplying 
students, such as are found in Manchester, Bristol, and elsewhere. 

A register of approved lodgings is kept by the Registrar. 

Students over 16 years of age are admitted without examination. Those under 16 
are examined, the examination differing according as they intend to enter on the Arts 
or the Science side. 

' The number of day students in the Faculties of Arts and Science in the Session 
1894-5 is given in the Report of the Council as 461, of whom 172 were male and 
289 female, and in 1895-6 the number was 500. This last was an increase of nearly 
10 over the number for 1893--4, and nearly what it was in 1891-2. 

It is worthy of note that the number of attendances on the Arts side, more 
particularly in the English classes, has increased, while the number on the Science side 
remains much the same or has slightly decreased. At Birmingham, in contrast with 
what we found at many other places, there seems to be a tendency for occasional 
students, and students taking only one course, to increase, while the numbers of those 
preparing for University examinations remain almost stationary, and there has been in 
the last year a slight falling off in the number of teacher students. The evening classes 
show an increase in the last year of about 40 per cent, above the numbers of the thr^e 
years preceding, bringing them up to what they were in lr>91-2. 

This increase in the number of students is the best proof that the College is doing 
good work, and work appreciated by the district which it serves. A further proof may 
be, found in the presence on the Governing Body of many of the leading citizens of 
Birmingham, and in the number of their attendances at Council and Committee 
meetings, which shows that their connexion with the College is real and effective. 

T. H. W. 
G. D. L. 



(8.) UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 

University College, Bristol, was founded in 1876, exactly twenty years ago, its 
object bemg to " promote the education of persons of both sexes, and the study and 
" advancement of Science. Literature, and the Fine and Mechanical Arts." 

Its establishment was much aided by the action and liberality of Balliol and New 
Colleges at Oxford, and it has always had on its Council representatives nominated by 
these colleges, as well as by the Universities of < )xford, Cambridge, and London. 

With regard to the quality of the work done : on the Arts side the general standard of 
the lectures and instruction is good. The Professors in many cases evidently take 
great pains with pupils individually. Thus in Latin and Greek the numbers are not 
large, but the standard attained is distinctly high, and indeed, considering the short 
time during which many of the students have studied these languages, remarkable. 
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The Profeseor and his assisiant carrjr their pupils in many cases Iron, nimopt the 
elomentP up to a university etantlard, and vre were much impresped with the 
compIeteneBs of the training; thus given. 

The instriict;on in Maihomaiifs appears cxcolli^nt, Itoth in method and in manner. 
In PhysicB and in Chemistry the instruction is thorough, and ineludps adoquate 
training in practical work, whilo in regard to the advanced portion of the Bubjects it is 
in some respects more complete than in many of the other co]lc<iefl. In many caats 
women titudents attend tho advanced ciaesee, and we found two ladies at the present 
time engaged in carrying on research work in tlio Chemical Laboratory, 

The preliminary scientific training of the Medical students soi-ves to fill the class 
rooms in Biology and Physiology, and determines in a great degree the character of 
the lectures, but there are a few other students who share the lectures with them. 
Attention is paid to systematic Botany, a branch of the subject now too freq^uently 
neglected. 

Thus on the Science side generally, as on the side of Arts, it may bo said that there 
ia evidently vigorous life in the place, and that the work done is of University type. 

The lectures are arranged to suit students preparing for the examinations of the 
University oi London. In these examinationn the College' shows a fair record, 
considering the number of its students, as regards both Honours and Passes. Former 
students of the College have also obtained, at various times in the last few years, high 
honours at Uxfoi-d and Cambridge, the women stndenfs perhaps more especially in 
History. 

On iho Arts side it may be noted that the women students as a rule content 
themselves with the College Examinations. The system of these is very thorough, and 
the questions proposed give evidence of a good standard. 

Besides the regular day work of the College, there is an extensive system of 
Evening Classes, covering almost all the subjects taught in the College. These are 
attended by a considerable number of students and add not a little to the work of the 
Professors. Many of the evening students tje persons engaged during the day in 
teaching. 

Staff. 

The Professorial Staff comprises on the Arts side, a Professor of Greek and Latin, 
one of Mathematics, one of Modem History and English Literature, There are also 
two Lecturers in French, a Lecturer in English and German, in Hebrew, in Italian, and 
in Harmony and Musical History, and an Assistant Lecturer in Greek and Latin. 

On the Science side there is a Professor of Experimental Physics, a Professor of 
Geology and Zoology, of Chemistry, and of Engineering; and Lecturers in Chemistry, 
Experimental Physics, Botany (2), Zoology, and Engineering (3). There are also a 
Demonstrator of Chemistry, a Teaching Scholar of Physics, and a Workshop 
Demonsirator. 

The Principal actfl as Professor of Geology and Zoology ; the Professor and Lecturers 
on Physiology belong to the Medical School, but lecture in a building within the College 
precincts, and include in their classes a few besides medical students. 

It will be seen that this staff is not a large one, and that several of the Professors 
are called on to teach more than one subject. When to this fact is added the 
consideration that the students vary very much in attainment, and that the Professors 
have to provide classes to suit students of different degrees of advancement, it will 
appear that their hours of work are very much multiplied. It is very desirable that there 
should be eomewhat more sub-division, aud that new Professorships, or Lectin-eships, 
should be added. In particular it would appear desirable that there should be a 
separate Professorship of English Literature and Language. It may bo noted too 
that at one time the Professor of Greek and Latin voluntarily held classes in 
Philosophy and Logic. Ho has been obliged, however, to give them up from want of 
time, and these subjects are not now represented. In Mathematics again, the 
Professor at present docs ihu whole of the work single-handed. This is too much for 
one man, and assistance is much needed. 

There is no endowment for I'l-ofessorships excepting a small fund collected by 
students for the aid of Classics and Literature. 

It may be noted, pi-Thaps, that several of the former Piincipals and Profepsors have 
been j)reforred to posts of omolunK^nt and distinction clscwhen-. The first Principal is 
now Professor of I'olitical Economy at Candjridge, tlio second i;^ Professor of Chemistry 
in University College, Loudon, while another former Professor and Associate of the 
College i8 Professor at the Univeraity College. Livei-pool. and another is Profps.«or at 
the City and Guilds Technical Institute. 
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The emoluments of the Professors, notwithstanding the fact of their representing in 
several cases more than one subject, and having so many hours of work, are distinctly 
small, only one Professor, that of Engineering, receiving more than 500Z,, and only 
three anything over 4001. per annum. 

On the other hand the Lecturers and Demonstrators, if their stipends are limited, 
are at least as well paid as persons similarly situated at the other colleges. 

The Buildings. 

The College is very well and agreeably situated, and the buildings, as far as they go, 
though small, are good, and very fairly well arranged. Such lecture rooms as there 
are, though not large, are well lighted and arranged. There is, however, a distinct 
want of more lecture rooms. Much inconvenience is felt from the necessity of holding 
lectures in a variety of subjects in the same room. At present, for instance, Greek, 
Latin, Geology, and Biology have all to be taught at different hours in one room. A 
room for the Principal is much needed, and some additional rooms might be provided 
for the Professors. 

As regard Laboratories, these also are not large, and though at present sufficient, 
should the numbers of the students increase, they would soon outgrow the existing 
accommodation. This indeed may be said to have already happened in the case of 
the Biological department. It should be noted, with regard to the Laboratories, that 
the allowances for maintenance in the various departments are decidedly small. 

Museum and Library. 

There is, fortunately for the College, a public Museum and subscription Library 
immediately adjoining the College, and the Medical School has a very good Medical 
Library of its own, placed in the new building within the precincts of the College. Of 
these the College is able to make considerable use, and is much helped by them. 

The public Museum, indeed, is a larger and more complete one than the College could 
expect to possess, or afford to maintain, and only needs to be supplemented by the 
typical collections required to illustrate the lectures. These the College is gradually 
acquiring. 

The subscription Library, again, possesses a number and variety of volumes which 
the College could hardly hope to purchase ; but while it may supplement a College 
Library, it cannot supersede the pressing want on the part of the College of a good 
general Library, with facililties for reference and reading, suited to the needs of the 
Professors and students, and kept up to date. One of the objects which the College 
has most immediately in view is to build a new wing for Chemistry, and to provide 
such a Library in the block now occupied by the Chemical Department, an arrangement 
by which the whole life of the College would be most beneficially affected. 

We wish to note that there is a small but well-arranged Botanical Garden within the 
grounds of the College, of which the advantage to the students is considerable. 

Fees. 

The fees seem to be moderate, neither high nor low as compared with those of other 
Colleges on the whole, though somewhat higher than those of the Northern Colleges. 
We were told that some time ago composition fees at a reduced rate had been 
introduced, and that quite lately the rate of reduction had been increased, the reduction 
now amounting to one-third for the whole course. This reduction would seem to have 
produced an increase in the number of students taking the whole course. There has 
been generally a great increase of late in the number of courses taken. The authorities 
are of opinion that the fees are generally pretty easily borne by the students who come 
to the College, but they have evidence that a certain number of students are drawn 
off to the Welsh Colleges by the lowness of the Welsh fees, more especially to the 
neighbouring College of Cardiff. Opinion was divided in the College as to the policy 
of still further reducing the fees, but all were agreed that such a reduction would 
financially result in a loss. 

Duration of Course. 

The duration of the course is the same aa elsewherci three academic years, the length 
of the annual Session being 30 weeks. 



StndentB. 

There is no matriculation examination. The students are distinguished by their 
taking one. two, or three courses. The largest number take three, the smallest number 
take two. 

In the day classes, on the Arts side, more especially in the classes in Hiatory, 
Literature, and Modem languages, we were struck by the preponderance of women. 
The numbers returned however, show that, apiirt from the Training Collegn stuUeutB, who 
are all women, the male students preponderate, though there is a very good attendance 
of the othei' sex. 

The students are drawn mostly from Bristol and Clifton and the surrounding country, 
including such neighbouring towns as Bath, Weston, Clevedoii, &c.. from which places 
students come in by train. There is no residence for students except that for the day 
training students. Some of the beat students on the Arts side are those from a 
Baptist College in the neighbourhood. Engineering students are drawn from all parts 
of the country, and indeed of the world, the instruction jn this department being of a 
more specially technical character. The Training College students, again, come from 
all parts. Of late the anthoriiies have endeavoured to encourage Training College 
students from Bristrol, and with succeae. The students, exclusive of this last class, are 
drawn from all ranks of Society, but there is a preponderance of those belonging to 
the higher clnsses. There has been somewhat of a decline in the number of lady 
students from Clifton, and it has been supposed by some that this may have been 
consequent upon the admission of the Training College sturlents, but the evidence 
upon tbis point is not sufficient. 

The competition of a well-endowed Technical College recently established in Bristol, 
.nnd teaching many of the College subjects at very low rates, would appear to have 
drawn oS some students, and there are in the neighbourhood some other establishments 
which compete with the College, charging lower fees, and specialising in the preparation 
for particular examinations. 

On the whole, though there have been successive waves of depression, the numbers 
of the students taking a full course of three years have steadily increased, which is 
good evidence that the College is appreciated by the district it serves. Further 
evidence in the same direction is supplied by the fact that a recent, appeal for increased 
pecuniary support has been more rapidly and generously responded to than an anpeal 
made some years ago. 

T. H. W. 
G. D. L. 



(9.) THE DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, NEWCASTLB-ON-TYNB, 

The Durham College' of Science at Newoastle-on-Tyne was originally, as its name 
implies, a College of Science, placed in Newcastle, but founded and maintained under 
the auspices and by the generosity of the University of Durham. Ad such it com- 
menced operations in 1871 in some very limited premises near the railway statian, 
with a loaehing staff consisting only of Professors of Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
and Geology. About nine years ago the College moved to its present, much improved 
site and buiMings. It has also much enlarged its scope, and incUidea now, beside 
the sciences above named, Metallurgy, Crystallography and Mineralogy, Natural 
History, Mining, Agriculture and Forestry, Engineering and Naval Architecture, and 
Botany. It has also added departments of Literature, including History, Logic, 
and I'hilosophy, of Law, of Fine Art, and a Training Department, and it provides 
techtiical instructiim iu Materia Medica, Carriage Building, Telegraphy and Telephimy, 
and Typography. The distinguishing feature of the College is its connexion with the 
Dniversity of Durham, a connexion brought home to the visitor from Oxford or 
Cambridge by the wearing of the gown on the part of the studentf aa well as the teachers. 
Its students ai-e admitted, under certain special conditions of residence at Durham, to 
the ordinary degrees of that. University; but beside this they have two degrees of 
their own, iuHtitutud for them by the University of Durham, those, namely, of Bachelor 
of Science and Bachelor of Letters. 

We wero particularly impressed by the importance of this factor in the constitution 
of the College. We found that the Professors were agreed, and that there was 
strong and various evidence to support their view, that these degrees have had a most 
'ilimulating effect upon the studies of the College, On the Arts side particularly, the 



institution of the degree of B.Litt,, which is still of very recent dnte, has nlrefWlj'^ 
exercised u meat marked influence, alike iu attracting students and i^i elevati;Eig thu 
'standards aimed at and attained. 

'Thus while the whole number of both day and evening; students, winch had Home- 
whaL declined, seems again incronsing, there is au oven more marked incroaas in the 
nnmber of those who pursue regular courses, and also in the number of those reading 
for each of the degrees above named. These facts [joint to an increasing amount of 
work of what may be called an academic type ; and while we found little or no work of 
the most advanced kind being done in the College, there ie a large quantity that is 
distiuctly above what is elementary, the students being rapidly brought on from the 
lower stages, and the general average attained being decidedly good. 

A certain number of students are still successfully prepared for the examinations, o] 
the London University, while the College has also from time to time sent students 
the older universities, more especially to Cambridge, where some of them have wo] 
first-class Honours. Several former students of the College have also been appointed^ 
to important teaching and other posts, while it'? Mathematical Professor, to the credit 
tut also to the serious loss of the College, was the other day translated to the chair of 
Mathematics at Durham. The amount of research work done in the College is perhaps 
not very large, the size and variety of the classes and the evening work not allowing 
the Professors very much time for themselves, but valuable investigations have beoD. 
and are being, carried out by both Professors and former students. Among sui ' 
pieces of work it is interesting to note the inveetigationa by a woman student of tl 
Temperature Gradients of Boiler Plates. 

Although they do not exactly come within our purview, we should wish to call 
attention to the marked successes of the studentt; in the Agricultural and Training 
pepartmcnts carried on by the College. It may also, perhaps, be mentioned that last 
year one. and this year two, students have been successfully prepared at tho College 
for the Examination for tho Indian Civil Service. An interesting attempt is being 
made by the College to develop a course of Legal training for persons engaged in 
solicitors' offices in Newcastle, to lead up hereafter to the legal degrees of the Univeraityi 
of Durham. J 

The lectures which we hoard on the Arts side were good and of academic typei 
The majonty of students attending the classes in Latin, in Philosophy, and in EnglisU 
were woDiPu. Many of them were students from the Training College. The standard 
which , they seem to have reached in a comparatively short time was very creditabla 
alike 10 them nnd to their ieaohers. In German the numbers were more eipial, thougla 
the women predominated. Here, again, the students seemed able to follow and pronn 
by teachiug of a fairly high kind, and the standard reached was very creditable. W"« 
were inforined that the institution of the degree of B.Litt. has had a very excellenta 
effect on the study of the modern as well as the ancient languages, and though thea 
numbers of .-^ludeuts in all these subjects are small, and those in Greek still smallerJ 
they seem to be decidedly growing. j 

The lectures on Mathematics are organized with reference to tho examinations ofi 
the University of Durham for the Associateship in Science, the B.Sc. to which tha 
associateshin is preliminary, and the B.Litt. These .^re all pass examinations, buH 
the standard of the examination papers is certainly high for pass examinations, and] 
Honours are awarded in particular subjects on ihe results of these examinations. AJ 
good deal of painS is taken to make the inr-lructton effective throughout, and the] 
first year students are divided into many classes, no doubt much to their advantage,] 
though it makes much labour for the lecturers. There are evening cla^^ses correspond-] 
ing to the general day class in Mathematics, which are fairly well attended. Thai 
number who pass the above -roeutioned examinations is considerable, and an advanced] 
course in Higher Mathematics, given this year for the (irst time, has attracted fourl 
graduates, and must be regarded as a feature of much promise. 1 

Li Physics the courses are organized on the same principle as those in Mathematics.] 
An increasiuL' number of students attend the third-year course, which includes the! 
work required For the B.Sc. examinations of Loudon and Durham, and in the last! 
year several obtained Honours in Physics at the University of Durham. Nearly allj 
students who attend lectures do practical work as well, and the whole number nowl 
using the Laboratory exceeds 100. The evening courses include one for students' 
preparing for degrees in Science, with a Laboratory class, which is well attended. Somo ' 
graduates are doing research work in Physics, mostly holders of scholarships granted' 
by tho Commissioners for the Exhibition of IS51. 
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The College of Modicino ia au entirely sopiiraie msdnI!f80rf!SV8PfflSI^r'BtuildQts of 
that College come to tbe College of Science for instriu;tion in PbysicB. CJliemistry, and 
Biology. Tlify have, however, spt-cial coursiis oil Phytiica iiud Biology. 

In Chemistry the courses are an-aiigod with regard fco tht} esamiualions of the 
University of Durham. There is a fair-t»izi*d thii'd-vear claaa in Advanced Chomistry, 
and it is a growing one; and the number obtaining honours in Choinistry at the 
ITiuversily ejcaminataons is as largti as could be expected. There are special cJiirges, 
theoretical and practical, on Agricultural Chemistry and on Mclallurgy. also evening 
classes at which students can qualify for degrees in Scitnce, and Saturday classes for 
teacherh. A few graduates continue their work at the Chemical Laboi-atory for a time. 
Those who have gime through a complete course of Chemistry at the College seem 
frcqni'titly to obtain k-chniea! appuintmeuts ; eomo. have distinguished themselves at 
Cambridge and elaewherc. 

The Geological Dt'partinent is a flourishing and a growing one. Several Htudeuts 
toko up Geology for the B.Sc. degree, and a fair number of them obtain honours. 
Field work is made an" important feature of the coiirse, as well as Practical Petrology 
and Pal Kon to logy. Several former students of tie College have helped by their 
researches to advance the 8cience, 

The College is fortunate in having for its Principal oho who is able to undertake not 
only the i^rofessorship of Mathematics, but also that of Cryatidlogniphy and Mineralogy, 
and has instituted lectures and practical iustruction in these important, though in 
England much neglected, branches of Sciynce. These subjects enter this year for the 
first limo into the examinations of the University of Durham, and there is a siuali 
class, besides the geological and mining students, studying them with a view to' those 
examinations. 

The courses in General Biology are very much what is required for medical students. 
The Botanical Department is nourishing, the course of instruction extensive and good, 
and special attention is paid to experimental Plant Physiology. The advanced 
classes at. present are small, but there are two graduates at work on researches in 
Botanical Pathology. There is a small Butanic Garden, and instruction in systematic 
Botany is attended to. There is a special course for Agricultural stadente, and one 
for Medical student:^, also an evening class and a Saturday class. 



Staff. 

The ItVofessorial Staff include^, on the Science i'ide, a Profewaor of Mathematics, of 
Physics, of Chemistry, of Geology, of Natural History, of Mining, of Agriculture and 
Forestry, of Engineering and Naval Architecture, and of Botany, with Lectui-ers in 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Agricultural Chemistry, Metallurgy, Crystallogniphy 
and Mineralogy. Agriculture and Forestry. Veterinary Anatomy and Farm Hygiene, 
Engineering and Naval Architecture ; ami on the Arts side, of a Professor of Litemture 
and Classics, with Lecturers in Latin and Greek, in History, in Modern Languages, tij 
Logic ami Philosophy, and in Law. There are also assistant Lecturers in MathernaticB 
(2), in PhysicB, in Chemistry, in Miiu-ralogy, and in Modern Languages, and a 
Demonstrator in Chemistry. Besides these the Training and Ai-t Departments Imve each 
their staff, and there are Technical Clasaoe in Materia Medica, Building Construotion, 
Carriage Building, Plumbing, Telegraphy, and Typography. 

It will be seen ^hat the staff on the Science side ia, speaking generally, a very- 
complete one, and well able to do the work required of it. It should be noted, liowever. 
that the (College, as mentioned above, lo.^t its Professor of Alathumacics at Christmas 
last by his preferment to the Prefessorship at Durham, and that the Newcastle chair is 
at prewonl tilled lcui|jorarily by the PrinciiKil, who perfnrms the daties gratuitously iu 
order to liolp the liuancts uf the Colli-ge. It need hanily he said that no first rate 
College of Hciuiico is properly equipped without a full Mathematical Professor, who can 
devote all his time to his subject, and it i^ higldy desirable, as the Principal himself feels, 
that tlie College should be able without delay to provide and pay such a Professor. 
The need is the greater, as moan of the couraeg are given on four or five days a week, 
audtlieru are several evening classL's, i;icluiiiuga very large one of engineoring siuaeuts. 
In Physics the work falling on one ProfesBOr with two assistanis includes special 
classes for medical, and mining, studijuts and for teacheiF. as well as evening classes 
and exercise classes, and seems almost too much, especially as the depanmeut is a 
growing one. In Chemistry the staff is larger, but none too largo for the work. The 
Professor of Geology is single handed, and any considerable iuorease of the number of ■ 



liifl pnpils would neoesaitate the appointment of a demonstrator. Mineralogy w 
adequately provided for. In Biology tliere are two professorB, but the bulk of the 
work falls on the Proftesor of Botany, who must have help if his department caiitinues 
to grow. 

On the Arts side there ie need of better and more assistance in the teaching o£ 
English Literature, and of History. The first falls on the Lecturer in Classics, who 
is helped in bis classical work by the Lecturer in Logic and Philosophy, while, as 
regards the latter, one Lecturer has to supply both elementary and advanced teaching 
over the whole field of History, Ancient and Modern, as well as Greography, and as 
there is a great deal of elementary and intermediate work needed for the qualifying 
examinations for both of the degrees, as well as for the Training students, his task is not 
a light one. In both these subjects, however, in our opinion, the true economy would 
be to co-operate more fully with Durham University. It is to be hoped, and it is 
probable, that the Univer.^ity may hereafter develope in particular the study of History, 
instituting a Professorship and organizing Honour Examinations in this subject. 

The Modern language teaching at Newcastle in the three languages, French, German, 
and Italian, is undertaken by one man, with some help in French from one of the 
Assistant Lecturers in Mathematics. 

The ProfessorB are appointed by the Council, and are removable upon sii months' 
notice by the same body, but the power of removing has been seldom, if ever, exercised. 

The scale of the emoluments of the stuff at Newcastle, though not so high as that 
at some of the largest Colleges, is distinctly good, and the rate of remuneration is more 
equal'than in many places. No Professor receivea so large a stipend as is paid in sonae 
instances elsewhere, but on the other hand the amounts paid to the regular Lecturers 
and Demonstrators do not fall so low as these we have noticed in some Colleges. In 
Bome subjects, such as Crystallography and Mineralogy the stipend is merely nominal. 
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Buildings. 

The bnildings which the College now occupies are, so far as they go, decidedly good, 
well and hajjpily placed, handsome in appearance, well arranged, lighted, and ventilated. 
In particular the Johnston Chemical Laboratory is one of the finest we have seen, ajid 
excellently fitted up. The lecture threatres, both for Chemistry and Physics, are 
excellent, and the general rooms and premises of both these departments are also very 
good, while the premises assigned to the Engineering Department and the Art School J 
are again among the finest of the kind we have anywhere seen. The Physical I 
Department is thoroughly equipped wiih electrical apparatus, though in some other J 
branches of Physics the equipment for higher work needs to be supplemented. The J 
arrangements for Biology are less good. In the Department of Botany there is 
deficiency of apparatus and of books. 

The weak point of the College as regards buildings lies in the accommodation for I 
the Arts side. There is a real and pressing want of lecture and class rooms fori 
the teachers ou this side. Many of them have at present to use, at considerable I 
inconvenience, rooms belonging to the Science Department. The present accom- 
modation also for the Principal and Secretary is inconvenient and insufficient. There I 
is, further, much need of a Library and of a good Common room for the men students. I 
The women students have already a very nice Common room. Plans have been pre- 
pared for a new block of buildings, which would, if erected, supply very adequately all I 
these needs, beside providing accommodation for the Training College Students and I 
Agricultural Departments. 

Mnseoms, 

The collection of Zoological specimens belonging to the College is very defective, 
and the room usel as a Museum of Natural History is unsuitable for that purpose. ] 
At a short distance from the College, however, there is a very tine public institution J 
belonging to Trustees, the Hancock Museum, which contains in particular unusually I 
good collections of Birds and of fossils from the Carboniferous strata. The 
Trufftecs kindly allow to the College every facility for profiting by the Museum, which, 
it need hardly be said, is of great use to both Professors and students. In the 
Botanical Department of the College there is a good departmental collection of 
Botanical rpecimens, made by the Professor, and it is still increasing. There is a good 
collection of Geological specimens in the College, but it is ill-housed in temporary 
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Library. 

The College can hardly be said to posaeas a Library. U has rather rhu begiriiiings 
of one in a oolleotion of books, the reault of pnvate donations, placed in a temporary 
room on the second Hoor. For a beginuing, both room and books ai-e good, and most 
useful to t>he students. But it is eminently desirable that lUe College Kbould be ablu, 
at no distant date, to expend an annual sum in purchasing and maintaining a good 
reading and reftireuce library for College purposes, and also to [irovide suitable 
promiaea for its acoommodatiou. There are, it should be noted, two good libraries in 
the town, the I'ublic Libmry, and thel/ibrary of the Literary and Philoaophical Society, 
to which the Professors and students can obtain access, but these, as wo have said in 
other similar cases, though a valuable aid, do not remove the need to the College of a 
Library of its own. 

A slight raising of the Fees with a view to helping the Library has beau considered, 
and may be attempted, but it can only bo very slight, in consideration of the 
circumBtEinceB of the students. 

Doratioo of Course. 

The session, for both day and evening students, extends over 33 weeks in the year. 
A full College course covers three years, but on an average the students probably 
remain only two years. On the other hand some continue for four, or even five, years. 

Students . 

In the Session 1895-6 there were 499 day students, including the students in Fine 
Art, and 1092 attending evening cla-sses. Not all the students are matriculated, 
matriculation in the Newcastle College implying a qualification of some sort, though 
the qualification is not at present as high as the College hopes hereafter to make it. 
The ideal of the College would be to make the present first examination for the degree 
of B.Litt. the College matriculation examination, but in the meantime the College has 
to content itself with requiring some evidence of fair general education. There 
is a certain number of occasional students. The majority of the students are (Irawn 
ffom Newcastle and Gateshead, but a considerable number corae in from the 
surrounding country and towns, such as Bishop Auckland, Shields, Stockton, and 
Darlington, or again Alnwick, Morpeth, and Berwick. 

The Durham College of Medicine is, it should be remembored, quite independent of 
the Science College, but sends its students tJ the College for certain classes. An 
institution in the town, the Rutherford College, to some extent competes with the 
CoUegfl of Science in providing elementary scientific training, more particularly in 
Chemistry. About twenty wtudents attend the lecturos in Law, which have been just 
recently organised by the College in concert with the Solicitors of Newcastle. 

The majority of the students come to the College with some practical end in view, 
such as becoming teachers, or in a great many cases engineers, whether mining, 
mechanical, marine, or electrical. There is a considerable number of very poor 
students, and many at entering must be pronounced to be very rough, but, as a rule, 
these improve in a marked way after passing a short time at the College, 

Two Hostels have been started, one for male the other for female students. We 
visited both, and v/ere favourably impressed by them, but both are at present only 
commencing, and are not yet full. It is found desirable to keep the fees for those 
low, and it is further found necessary in all departments of the College constantly to 
remit fees of students on grounds of poverty. The Durham degrees in Medicine 
attract a certain number of women students in that subject from all parts of the 
country. 

That the ('ollege is nppreoiated by the district which it servos is best shown by 
the numbers of the students. The Arts side of the College is, it should bo 
remembered, of recent growth, but, es])ecially since the institution of the degi-ee of 
Biiclit^Ior of Letters, it has made a very marked advance and shows promise of yet 
further growth. Wh had some evidence of ihe interest taken by loading citizens of 
Newcastle, and by persons of position in the neighbourhood, in the work of the (.'ollege. 

T. H. W. 
G. D. L. 
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(10.) TTNTVBRSriT COLLEGE. NOTTINGHAM. 

- Uiuvereity College, Nyttiuyham, presuuti* two t'etitiues, botU- woi-tUy of uote, lund 
ORO unique. 

(1) Like SBVoral otbei'8 of the UDiveraity. Colleges, it grew out of the TJnivoraifcJ 

Extension movement. 

(2) It was mainly founded, and is chiofly maintaiaed and managed, by the Corporation 

of Nottiijgliain. 
That a municipal corporation should thus recognise the, needs of higher educaliioD. 
and, that it should have the supjjort of the commuuity in so doing, is a very remarkable 
thing. It is not to be wondered at ibat at one time thi3 policy should have beeo 
sevei'ely criticised and much opposed iu Nottingham, but we bad good evidenc* that 
the College is nov;- thorouglily popular, and that the mone}'. amounting to n pennjrato, 
which is voted for its mmntanauce, is given by the citizens with good-will and- avei 
with some amount of pride in. the inelitution. The object of the College, as deecribefj' 
by its promoters, is primarily to supply higher Uterary and, scientific educationior £ho 
people of Nottingham over the age of 16, but a certain number of students under 16 
are also admitted at the discretion of the Council. The College, being thus supported 
mainly by the rates, may be said to be the mnst democratic institution of the kind 
which we have seen. One conspicuous feature of it is the large amount of work done 
in evening lectures and classes, and for very low fees, so as to meet the needs of persons 
engaged during the day. A great deal of this work is in the nature of things of a 
somewhat preparatory kind, and there is throughout the College a great deal of work 
of not a very advanced character. At the same time higher work is not wanting, 
though there is not perhaps so much of the highest kind as may be found in some of 
the University Colleges. > The higher work iu Arts and Sciences consists mainly in the 
preparation of students for the esaminations of the London University- The number 
of actual graduations in that University has been and remains small, but on the whole 
ib has steadily increased. It should be not.ed that there has been a much greater, and 
very marked, increase in the numbei' of students preparing for, and passing, the earlier 
examinations for the degree, but the small means of the students in a large number of 
cases prevent them from continuing up to the degree. Theie have been, however, some 
remarkable inetauces of persons who have been enabled, by the opportunities afforded 
by the College, to acquire at r. very small cost an education of the highest kind. , 
One person at least has thus won his way from the position of a working man I 
in Nottingham to being a D.Sc. of London University and a scientific teacher of 
repute, 

A large amount of work ia done by the College in preparation for the examinations 
of the Government Science and Art Department. There is also an extended system of 
tei-hnical courses, and a Bay Training College. These do not fall within our purview, 
but form so large a part of the work of the CoHege that their existence ought to be 1 
noted. They appeared to us to be well organised, active, and successful. A noticeable \ 
feature again of Nottingham College is the very large proportion of work done in the j 
evening classes. In the Report t^ the Education Department for 1S9G, the evening I 
students appear to stand to the day students iu the ratio of three to one. I 

The teachingon the Arts side is generally good and sound, the ground-work iri well laid, i 
and care is taken to make certain that the students follow and understand the lectures, ] 
while every effort is also made to carry the better students as far as possible, and to 1 
give them some insight into the fidl scope of their studies, and a living interest in j 
their subjects. The higher classes in Latin and Greek are smidl, and the time which 
the students can give to these languages is limited. Here, as at some of the other j 
ooUegea, the progress which is often made, more e.Npecially by women students, in a I 
comparatively short period, ia very remarkable. The study of Gorman seema j 
somewhat to languish. It might have been expected that among so many .students of | 
Physical Science more would have desired to learn this language, so useful to the I 
scientific student. . I 

itathematics are efficiently taught ; the numbtir of students altogether is considerable I 
and the classes numerous, but by far the greater part are in the elementary stage. I 
There is a fair-sized class, of about equal numbers of men and women, taking uie I 
Mflthematics, pure and apptitd, for the Intermediate examinations for B.A. or B.Sc. of I 
the University of London ; anl a very few preparing for the final pass examinalions I 
for those degrees ; and there is :i class of Engineering students taking Mathematics of I 
about the same range. I 
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" Of fhh cTftfffloB'tTi Ttij-gJcfi miicTi tlic same may be said ab of flioBo in Ufathorhatacfl. 
'Mucli pains is taken to give those preparing for tte University '■xamiiiatioiis practical 
fii^ining as well as locturos. and t&ey are put through carefully prepared course* of 
eipwiraontal work. Tho Engineering students get a traitiing in theoretical and 
practical Physics apart from theirtecbnical iiiBtruction. The erenrng clnssos in Physics 
mcliijo several stndonts preparing for University examinations, who attend the 
laboratory as well as the lectures. 

Ohemistry occupies su important place in the system bf the College, and this 
department is certainly vigorous and doing good edttcatiorial work. The' classes in 
elementary Chemistry are well attended, tho^ie in advanced Chemistry attract fewer 
pupils. A fair number of students are preparing for the Intermediate examination for 
B.sc. of the University of London, and a few for tho Final examination for the same 
degree. There nre a good many classes of a special or technical character, of which 
several are well attended. All the students are put through courses of practical work 
in the labon>.t.oi'y, and seem to lie well lookoii after, iind there are always some 
doing advanced practical work, or assisting the Professor or Lecturers in some 
research. 

The instruction in the Biological Sciences seems to be excellent, as far as it goes, 
and quite of University type. The classes in Botany and Zoology preparing for the 
Intermediate and Final examinations for tho B.Sc. are as large as the corresponding 
classes in Chemistry. Tliere arc regular courses of practical work and of field-work 
in Botany. The Geological and Physiological classes are at present somewhat in 
their infancy, but both give promise of developing in a satisfactory way and deserve 
encouragement. Bacteriology is a subject of instruction and of original investigation 
at the College. Primarily it is taken up with reference to Agriculture, but 
Bacteriology can hardly, at least at present, be narrowed down to mere technicalities, 
and rany fairly be regarded as a branch of biological science well conducted at the 
College and very promising. 

The College is affiliated to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and students 
who have gone successfully through a specified course at Nottingham earn graduate 
at Cambridge, after having resided there for six terms instead of the usual nine. 
Practically none avail themselves of this privilege, and the aHlliation has no 
sensible effect except to giye tho Universities some voice on tho Committee of the 
CoUoge. 

It 18 remarkable indeed how few of the students of the College aim at graduating at 
ail. It is possible that the smallness of the fees attracts to the College a cliias of 
students wlio do not inteud to follow callings in which the possession of a degree is 
supposed to be an advantage, and who are content with obtaining an education of a 
higher type than they get at school, accompanied by a College Certificate, or it may be 
a Cambridge Yice-Chancellor's Certificate, of their attainments. 

Professorial Staff. 

The Professorial Staff includes a Professor of History, Literature, and Political 
Economy, of Latin. Greek, and Philosophy, of Mathematics and Physics, of Botany, 
Biology, and Geology, of Chemistry, and of Engineering. 

There are also Lecturers and Demonstrators as follows : — In French and Spanish (1), 
German (^l). and Italian (2), Anglo-Saxon (I), Hebrew (1), Botany and Biology (I). 
CbemistTy (5), of whom four are Lecturers; in Physiology (I), in Physics and Mathematics 
lU}. and in Engineering (2). 

Beside this some assistance is rendered in Arts and Sciences by the staff of teachers 
provided for the Day Training College, and for the Government Science Classes. 

Taking the Arts side, it will bo seen that the staff is small, and that a few teachers 
are called on to cover the whole tield of Arts. Such an arrangoinent cannot be 
considered as sufficient for u University ("oUege which is to give a complete academic 
training of the higher kind. Further help is neeiied both on the Arts and on the 
Science side. The Principal's hands are at ])resent much too full, and an additional 
teacher is wpiired to relieve him of part of the work in Languages and Literature. In 
Mathematicii again, one man is Professor of both the pure and the applied branches, 
and ("hough ne has a sufficient number of Assistants and the organisation is good, the 
arrangement appears to throw too much on one man. if be is to keep abreast of now 
developments in his department. In the Biological Sciences, including Geology, there 
ia only one Professor, who has but one assistant, beside the teacher of Bacteriology and 
Physiology, and here too more help is needed. 
F 4 
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The general arrangement of the College seems to be to divide the work under 
five Departments, to give great power to the heads of these Departments, and to provide 
a large nuinber of assistants and demonstrators, at moderate stipends, to work under 
them. On the whole this system seems to work well, but involvea a constant change of 
peisonnt! among the class of teacher last named, bb they move on to more lucrative 
posts elsewhere. 

The emoluments of the ProfesBora are not large. They receive a fixed stipend, and 
also a proportion of fees, but there is a total superior limit of 650/. The stipends of 
those Ijecturers and Demonstrators who do full regular work appear to be generally 
fair, though not large. In some cases they are very small. 



Bnildings. 

The Buildings are, speaking generally, pery good. They are excellently situated in* 
the centre of the town, airy, well-lighted, and for the most part well arranged. The 
Lecture theatres are good, the largest being a very fine room, and so are the claas- 
nioms. The Laboratories are generally good and well supplied with apparatus, and 
tbe College is well off on the Science side, more particularly in the Chemical Depart- 
ment as regards both lecture theatres and separate rooms for the Professors and 
Demonstrator.*!. There is, perhaps, a want of rather more private rooms for the 
Professors and Teachers, except the heads of departments, who are already well 
provided for. 

Library and Mnseam. 

The arrangements for the Library and Museum are peculiar and call for note. The 
College has no Library or Museum of its own, but the Municipality, in building and 
equipping the College, has erected, as part of the same block of buildings, a flue public 
Heading and Relerence Library, which it maintains at a cost of some 3,000i. per 
annum. Of this both the Professors and students of the College have the use, special 
facilities being accurded to the Professors. While, of couriio, such a Library is not in 
every way a substitute tor a College library.it is on the other hand a far finer and 
better supplied institution than any that the College could hope to maintain for itself 
exclusively, and it is very \vell adapted for the wants and means of the mass of the 
students. There are, beside this library, small collections of books belonging to the 
different departments. The Museum may be spoken of in much the same terms as the 
Library, The College has no general Museum of its own, but the Town Council has 
erected and maintains a good public Museum, in a block forming part of the College 
buildings, and accessible from the College.* This again is more handsome and 
extensive than anything which the College could hope to possess exclusively for its 
own use. There are also small collections for educational purposes, belougiug to the 
different departments. 
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Fees. 

The fees at Nottingham are distinctly low. The fees for day classes are from 15s. to ] 
20s. per term, for classes meeting two hours a week, with laboratory fees of from 25». 
to 40«. per term for six hours a week. The evening fees are about one-third of the above. 
Taken altogether these are the lowest fees we have come across, with the exception of 
those at Beading and Exeter, but in view of the fact that the College is mainly 
supported by the rates, there would seem to be no impropriety in the scale adopted. 
We were told that the College was decidedly of opinion that the number of evening j 
students was not a little due to the low fees, and that the scale could not be raised i 
without the danger of much dimmishing this number. 

Duration of Session. 

The session consists of three tei'ms, each lasting 11 weeks. The majority of the day J 
students attend the College for two years. There is a want of scholarships to enable I 
poor students of promise to remain a third year. 



* Stui'euU of the College can have facilities for fltudyiog specimens by ftppljini; to ProteMor Carr, t1 
Professor of Biology, who is the Curiitor of the Uuseitm, 
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Students. 

The number of the students in the year 1894-95 were as follows : — Day students, 453 
evening students, 1,353, giving a total, allowing for 226 who attended both day and 
evening classes, of 1 ,580. The corresponding numbers for 1895-96 were 456 day students 
anrl 1,385 evening students. The College does not keep separate statistics of male and 
female students. Judging from what we saw, we should say that there was no great 
disparity of the sexes. To be admitted as day students persons must be over 16. To 
the evening classes they are admittecl as young as 15, if they have passed the sixth or 
seventh standard. 

The numbers have fluctuated a good deal in the history of the College, but of hite 
have been very steady. There has been an increase in the number taking complete 
courses, but the number actually graduating iii the University of London, though 
varying somewhat, has remained small. There has been a decided increase in the 
number of those who have begun reading for degrees and have passed the first stages, 
but very many are unable, through want of means, to give the time necessary to 
achieving the final stage. 

The majority of the students are poor and many are very poor. Not a few are 
withdrawn on account of poverty. 

The possibility of arranging for a Hostel for students from a distance has been 
considered, but tbe small means of the students has been found to be an obstacle. A 
certain number come to reside in Nottingham either with friends or with private 
families, and are received at the rate of 148. a week for men, and 125. a week for 
women. The majority of the students, however, actually live in Nottingham. About 
one-twentieth come in by train from neighbouring towns, such as Derby, Burton, 
Macclesfield, Newark, Grantham, and Beeston. The students belong mostly to the 
lower middle class. A large number are the children of board school teachers, others 
children of clerks, shopkeepers, &c. Among the women students there are somewhat 
over fifty of a higher social grade, daughters of professional people and the like in the 
town, who attend the College. There is a Baptist College in Nottingham, which sends 
most of its students to the College. 

Most of the students couie with some practical object in view. A large number 
intend to take up teaching in some form. On the Science side many are qualifying to 
become inspectors of different kinds. There are also a considerable number of 
Pharmaceutical students, sent by the chemists in Nottingham. 

The students have an association, and bring out a magazine of their own, and have 
also several athletic clubs, but these are perhaps not so vigorous as those at some of the 
other Colleges which we have visited. 

That the College is appreciated by the town of Nottingham, and the district which 
it serves, there can, we think, be no question. We had independent evidence that, 
whereas there was at one time considerable opposition to the policy of expending 
municipal funds upon such an institution, not only is there now no question as to the 
propriety of so doing, but the College is regarded favourably, and with a certain pride, 
by the community in whose midst it is placed. 

T. H. W. 
Q. D. L. 



(11.) FIRTH COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 



The history of Firth College, Sheffield, is at once interesting and instructive. Like 
the University College at Nottingham, as well as the more recently established 
Extension Colleges at Reading and Exeter, it arose out of the University Extension 
movement. As originally founded by Mr. Mark Firth in 1879, it was intended as a 
hall and lecture room for Cambridge Extension lectures, but the idea of making it 
a University College for Sheffield very soon found favour. The Founder gave a 
further 10,000Z. besides the buildings, and 12,000Z. more was added by other donors. 
Annual subscriptions were also raised to aid in maintenance, and the College gradually 
took its place among the University Colleges of the country. The Technical Schools 
were at first little more than a side development of the original College. Two years 
after the building of the College in 1881 a beginning was made of technical teaching 
by the establishment, with the help of the London City and Guilds Institute, of a 
Professorship of Mechanical Engineering. Funds were raised locally for maintenance 

p. 5668. Q 
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and appliaiicos, iind uy degrees technical schools were establisbed under the directio! 
of the Council of the College, acting together with repreaontativea of the subscribers. 
The Draper/ Company of London gave further assistance in 1839. Shortly after- 
wards the town council of Sheffield, availing' themselves of the Technical Instruction 
Act, took over the support of the Technical School, with an agreement that it should be 
managed by a joint committee of representativoB of the Council of Firtb CoUuge and 
of the subscribers. To this happy and adyantageoue combinatiim a further addition 
is even now being carried out. Sheffield posaesses an old-established Medical School, 
and has two large hospitals, the Sheffield General Infirmary with 200. and the Sheffield 
Royal Hospital witli 105 beds, besides a small Women's Hospital with 45 beds. With 
all three of thest.' tliu Sheffield Medical School is connected, and it possesses ^ood roornn 
adjuining tht Firlh (.'ollegc. It is proposed now to aaiaiguniate the Medical School 
with the Oollego, and steps liavo been taken to seek a Royal Cliarter uniting the three 
institutions, the firth College, the Technical School, and the Medical School, in one 
" University College of Sheffield." To carry this out, and make the additions necessary 
for a fully-equipped tiniversily College, a sum of at least 35,000/. is required. This 
sum is now being raised. The greater part, some 31,000/., has been promised, and 
20,000/. has actually been paid and is producing income, by means of which some of 
the additions have already been effected. Meanwhile the College is also applying to be 
admitted as a "constituent college" to the Victoria University. That application, 
however, remains in abeyance until the incorporation of the College itself shall have 
been completed by the granting of tlio Charter. 

Firth College still shows in more ways than one traces of its early history, and of 
its having grown and developed only very gradually. It has suffered all along from 
having started at first with an insufficient equipment, and must still probably be 
regariicd as incomplete. There is perhaps, however, considering all that it has 
so far done despite difficulties, the more hope that, in a new form and with better 
opportunities, it may produce moi'e and better results hereafter. 

As at present constituted the College aims at preparing students in Arts and Sciences 
for the degrees of the London University. The number of its students graduating in that 
University has not been in past years, and is not now, large, but there have almost 
always been a few student? of good quality who have taken those degrees with honours. 
Thus it may be noted that at one time or other students of Firth College have taken 
honours in almost all, if not alt, the subjects for which the London University gives 
honours. A few students have also proceeded to the older Universities, more especially 
to Cambridge, and won distinction there. 

Not a few former students of the College have obtained important positions an 
lecturers, teachers, or inspectors. Many have gone into manufacturing btisinesses, works, 
mines, &c. ; a few have taken Holy orderri, a large number are practising medicine, 
others are solicitors. A certain number have corae back and done good service as 
lecturers in Firth College itself ; but again as regards distinctions it must be recollected 
that the College is. as has been well said, not really as old as its age, its effective life 
having lasted perhaps not much more than ten years. Of former members of the staff 
Several have been preferred to posts of distinction in other Universities and Colleges, 
or have made valuable contributions to learning and science. 

To come to the work actually being done in the College: — The number of pupils in 
the more advanced classes on the Arts side is so small that the teaching often takes 
the form of personal and individual instruction rather than regular lecturing. This is 
not without advantage to the students, in so far as they enjoy the special attention and 
consideration of the Professors in a way which is not possible when the classes are 
larger. The specimens of such teaching which we witnesse 1 in Greek, KngHsh, and 
History, were very gooil, and we can certainly say that the standard both of instruction 
and of attainment on the jiart of the stmlents was very fairly high, and such as might 
be called academic. In French the standard was lower, but we were told that it was 
at present rather below than above the average mark. Here again, as at many of the 
University Colleges, the study of German does not seem to flourish as much as might 
be expected or desired. 

The courses of lectures in Mathematics are an'acged so as to take students through 
what is required for the examinations for the degrees B.A, and B.Sc. at the University 
of London, ajid there is besides a higher course beyond that range. The lectures 
appear to be good and stimulating, and though the classes, beyond the most elementary, 
are small, the number of students taking higher mathematics is proportionately large. 
About six are preparing for the Intonuediato and lliroe for the Final oxarainution for 
B.A. or B.Sc, and three attend the higher course. Besides the day-classes there are 
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evGoing classes adapted to tho wants of students preparing for London University 
examinations. 

In Physics, in addition to courses wliich cover all that is required for tho London 
PrrUtniiiai'y Scientific and B.Sc. oxamiiiations, there are more advanced coumoa in 
which the several branches of the subject are treated both njathoraatically and 
exppriraentally, and students can obtain at Firth College very good and complete 
inritruction in this department of science. Moreover, there are students, though not a 
large number, who take advantage of the opportunity. A fair number are preparing 
for the Intermediate, and a small number for the Final, B.Sc. examination, and the 
proportion of them who obtain honours at these examinations is large. There are 
also usually two or three doing research work in conjunction with the professor or 
demonstrator. The classes in uleraentary Physics go through set courses of practical 
work in the laboratory as well as attend lectures, and the more advanced do selected 
pieces of experimental work. Medical sludents get their preliminary instruction in 
Physics along with the other studeiita. and in future a like arrangement will be made 
for the engineering students. There are evening classes also both for lectures and 
laboratory work, and a Saturday class for teachers. Altogether the department is very 
efficiently conducted. 

The general courses on Chemistry are arranged very much on the plan which is 
usual elsewhere, both as regards lectures and practical work; and there are several 
advanceil courhef? in different branches of the subject. The elementary class is by no 
means a large one, and the advanced classes are decidedly small. There are, however, 
students besides tho!-e attumling lectures who work in the laboratory, and some who 
are pursuing special branches of practical work. Three are preparing for tho D.So. 
degree, and three engaged on original investiga'.ions, which, compared with the 
total number of studeius, seems a large number to be so engaged, especially when 
it is borne in mind that students who have completed their course uf chemistry can 
readily meet with employment in the steel wurks. For the medical students special 
courses, theoretical and practical, are provided at Mrth College, There are also 
evening courses suitable as preparation for the Intermediate Science examination of 
the University of London, and for the honour stage of the Science and Art Department. 
Altogether the number of classes is large, and it is creditable to the stalT that, having 
their time so much taken up, they are able to show a list of researches published in 
recent years of considerable length. 

The instruction in Biology at Pirth College appears to be excellent, and is more 
complete than in some of the other colleges that we have visiteil. There is not only 
a good general course suited to students preparing for the London Intermediate 
examination for B.Sc-, inslndiug Zoology, Embryology, and Botany, with coiTOspotiding 
practical work, but also advanced courses ot' Zoology and Botany suitable for those 
preparing for honours at the University of London. The number of students 
attending the latter courses is, no doubt, small, but the work done by them is good, 
and they are all preparing for University examinations. Many of them take two years 
in the laboratory, and there are several students working in the laboi-atory besides 
those attending the lectures. For medical students there is a special course of 
elementary Biology, and a course, not provided in some other colleges, in Comparative 
Anatomy and Embryology is aiTanged for those preparing; for the Fi'llowship of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. Moreover, there are evening courses adapted to the wants 
of students preparing for the London Intermediate examination tor B.Sc. 

There is no course of lectures on Geology at Firth College at present, but the 
subject is taught at tho Technical School, which is in course of re-amalgamation with 
the College, and it may be hoped that, when this process is complete. Geology will take 
its proper place in the C'oHege. 

Physiology also is not taught in the College ; but a course of lectures and practical 
work suitable for medical students in general, as well as a more advanced course of 
laboratory iiiatrnction, are given at the medical school by a very competent teacher, 
who, however, is wholly unpaid. None hut medical studentfl at present attend these 
cour6e^, but were funds forthcoming to pay the lecturer. Physiology could easily be 
developed into an important part of tho scientific instruction of the College. 

There is a system of evening classes buth for students in Arts and Sciences, and also 
for technical etudents. The number of students of the first kind is small, and tho 
College does not appear vei'y anxious to see it increase. The number of evening 
students in the technical school is much larger. 
G 2 
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The College also carries on a Day Training College, but only admits a Iimitea 
nnmber of etutleots. thinking it undesirable that the number of these studentB shouM 
bear more than a certain proportion to that of the general students ol' the College. 

Further, it conducts a series of Exteusion lectures on subjects connected with Arts 
and Sciences, at centres in Sheffield, and also occasionally outside. The Inctures in the 
city are free, the cost being defrayed by the Town Council of Sheffield. The series 
includes both single popular lectures and courses of lecture:^. 

Very interesting and deserving of note, though not coming strictly within our 
purview", is the system of peripatotic lectures on Coal Mining, provided by the County 
Council of the West Riding. 

Professorial StaflF. 

The Btafl" in Arts and Sciences consists of the Principal, who is Professor of Physics, 
of Professors of Mathematics. Chemistry. Biology, English Langu'ige and Literature, 
Latin and Greek, Ancient am! Modern History, and of Lecturers in Classics, French, 
German, Chemistry, Physiology, and Demonstrators and Assistant Lecturers, in Pliysics, 
in Chemistry, one of these Vjelonging to the Coal Mining Department —and in Biology. 
In Chemistry there is further a Student Demonstrator. There is also a I'rofeesor of 
Coal Mining, Lecturers in the Theory and Practice of Teaching, and in Music ; and 
the Technical School has an abia staft' of its own. 

On the Arts side the staff is now perhaps sufficient for present purposes, thoug-h it 
has only just been made so by the addition of a separate Professor of English, and 
there are still important subjects, such as f hilosophy. whether Moral, Metaphysical or 
Psychological, nnrepresentefh 

On the Science side the whole number of Professors is small. It may bo said that 
it is proportionate to the number of students, but much pain- is taken to make the 
instruction thorough and complete, so that the number of olas-^es is large and the 
teachers are very fully occupied. In Mathematics particularly, more especially if the 
College is to grow, more assistance seems needed. At present there is only one 
Professor, who has to do all the woi'k at all stages, in both pure and applied 
Mathematics, single handed. 

Both Professors and Lecturers and Demonstrators are technically ajtpoiuted by the 
Council. In the case of Professors this is done upon the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee, in the case of Demonstrators upon the nomination of 
the Professors, The Council alone can dismiss in either case. The Professors receive 
as a rule a fixed stipend of :J80/. and half the fees. There is a special endowment for 
the Chemical Chair but for no other. The stipends of the Professors are not large, in 
no case reaching such high totals ns in many ot the University (colleges ; on tho other 
hand, they are. perhaps, more equal than at any other College. The remuneration of the 
Lecturers, excepting in the ease of the Assistant Lecturer in the Coal Mining 
Department, is somewhat low. The Demonstrators receive a fixed stipend of 120Z., 
which is about the usual rate, and also, by private arrangement, have a share in the fees 
of those classes which they teach. 

Buildings. 

In speaking of the buildings of the Firth College regard must be had not only to the 
block which the College now occupie.'', but also to the new premises which are on the 
eve of completion, and which it is hoped may be in use next term. The original 
buildings of the College were, as indicated above, erected without a definite conception 
of the future which lay before the College. They were intended to provide a hall and 
rooms for extension lectures rather than accommodation for a colleye with resident 
professors and continuous classes. Consequently, neither in size nor in arrangement 
were they sufBctent for the latter purpose, and the College has suffered almost from 
the first from the waut of better accommodation. An additional story has been added 
to the original building, which has given considerable extension of apace. The 
premises which are now being erected close to the College will further provide much 
needed accommodation, more especially for tha teaching of Arts and for tho women 
students, but even when they are completed something will be left to bo desired. The 
situation of the present building is central and convenient, but there is no room for 
expansion, and it does not appear possible to secure on tho present site complete 
buildings under one roof. It is open to question whether it would not be hotter, 
instead of adding more buildings in the neighbourhood of the present College, to 
transfer the whole institution to a new site, where complete and continuous buildings 
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oould be erected, and the possibility of such a move has been at times in the mind of 
the College. In the matter of buildings, as in other matters, it should always be 
remembered that the Firth College has in the past always cut its coat strictly 
according to its cloth, and kept rigidly out of any accumulation of debt. The premises 
of the Technical Department, situated a few minutes* walk from the College, seem on 
the whole very sufficiei^t and well adapted for their purpose, and the premises of the 
medical school, which are close to the College, are excellent, being newly built and 
arranged specially for their purpose. 

Laboratories. 

Laboratories formed no part of the original plan of the College buildings, and 
consequently the rooms now used as such have the disadvantage of having been 
adapted, but not designed, for their present use. Their equipment also could be 
improved if funds were forthcoming for the purpose. These remarks do not apply to 
the department of Physiology, which has its home in the new building of the medical 
school ; and indeed it must not be supposed that good work cannot be done in all the 
laboratories. The Physical laboratory is large enough and sufficiently equipped for 
ordinary students, and is fairly well supplied with electrical apparatus, but more rooms 
and more appliances are wanted for advanced work, as well as a larger allowance for 
maintenance. The Chemical laboratory appears to compare unfavourably with those of 
most of the other Colleges, because it was not built for the purpose, but in the two 
rooms of which it consists there is accommodation for 50 students. The Professor 
would, nevertheless, be glad of additional rooms and an increased allowance for current 
expenses, and a better departmental library. The Biological laboratories are well 
lighted and benched, and supplied with all reasonable facilities for work. There are 
two, a larger for the elementary, and a smaller for the advanced classes. There is a 
Botanic garden which does not, however, belong to the College, but supplies specimens 
and the opportunity of studying systematic botany. It may be said, with regard to 
laboratoiies and scientific appliances, that the College has made the most of the means 
at its disposal. The proposed amalgamation of Firth College Tvith the Medical School 
and with the Technical School seems likely to awaken a wider interest in its work, and 
promises well for the development of its scientific side in the future. 

Museum. 

The College has no Museum proper of its own. There are, however, the beginnings 
of one in a zoological collection which the Professor is installing on very good lines, 
and which is already most valuable for educational purposes. Both funds and space, 
however, are wanted to make it what a college museum should be. There is a good 
public museum in the Weston Park, to which students can obtain access. 



Library. 

The College has no Library designed and arranged as such, but is gradually adapting 
and converting the large lecture hall of the original (college to this purpose, for which 
it is not unsuitable, the upper end being used for reading, and books being placed at 
the sides. The College is, according to its means, generous to its library, which is 
better off than the libraries in several of the colleges we have seen, though still needing 
a good deal of development. Besides this general central library there are very useful 
collections of books in some of the Professors' departments or rooms. There is a 
large Free Public Library in the town, and the managers of it assist the College 
not a little by taking in expensive text-books asked for by the students. There is 
also the library of the Literary and Philosophical Society, which is very friendly and 
helpful to the College, more especially in arranging an interchange of periodicals, and 
there is further a good subscription library. There is too in the medical school an 
excellent medical library, placed in a fine room, to which the students have access. 

Fees. 

The fees at Sheffield are moderate, but could not, we were told, be raised without 
diminishing the number of students. As they are at present arranged it is rare for a 
student to be withdrawn through inability to pay them. 

G 3 



The average duration of a College course seemB to be two years, but a very fair 
number of studentB remain for a third year. The length of the session is, for dai 
students 32, and for evening students 21, weeks. 



Students. 
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The students are drawn from all classes, the majority, however, belonging to what 
may be called the lower middle class. Many are very poor and could not come 
without HcholarEhips. The bulk of the students are drawn from Sheffielrl, but many 
come in by rail trooi the surrounding country, more especially the West Riding, 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, and from such towns as Chapeltown, Chesterfield, 
Retford, Gainsborough, Doncaster, Bamsley, Rotherham, and occasionally Macclesfield. 
There is no hall or hostel for students, but there are lodgings recognized by the 
College, raorp care being taken to supervise the lodgings of the women students than 
those of the men. The medical students at present are mostly drawn from, and live in, 
thq neighbourhood. Moat of the students come with some practic;il calling in view. 
In the case of the Arts and Science students this is generally that of teaching. Not a 
few are already teachers in elementary or secondary echools, some of the very beet 
being teachers from the Grammar School, or from the Central higher school. The two 
chief boys' schools in the place, tue Grammar School and the Wesley College, both 
supply a certain number of students to the College. A Methodist Now Connexit 
Colfpgo in the place sends a few students to evening classes. 

The whole number of the students in Arts and Sciences has been and remains sms 
The number nf day students declined somewhat last year, but the entry in the first term 
of tlie year lS9fi-7 points to a recovery. It should bo remembered, moreover, that the 
Firtli College is strict in only admitting students in the ordinary way over 17 years 
uf age, and in limiting the liuraber of its Training college students to a certain 
proportion of the whole number. Were it less strict in these two particulars it might 
doubtless show somewhat larger numbers. It should be noted too that the number of 
students taking regular courses is incrL'asing, 

We had evidence of the interest taken in the College by leading persons in 
locality. The best indication, however, that it is generaUy appreciated is to be found 
the response which has been made to an appeal for funds to extend aud improve tl 
College. About the year 1S93 some 5,500/. was subscribed to add the new storyj 
Since then an attempt has been made to raise some 35,000^ of further endowment, 
already related, with a view to increasing both buildings and staff, and of this S0L_, 
31,000Z. has been already piomised. and in part paid. It has been all the more difficulj 
to raise money owing to the transitional state in which the College finds itsel" 
There seems little doubt that if the amalgamation of the three branches of the Collegi 
and still more the federation of the new College so formed with the Colleges of tl 
Victoria University, could be carried to a successful issue, generous local suppoi 
would not be wanting to make the University College of Sheffield worthy of the tow 
whose name it would bear. Our experience further leads ua to believe that thi 
last step, giving as it would to the College the advantage of degrees in close connexioi 
with its teaching, would attract an increased number of good students. 

T. H. W. 
G. D. h. 
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(12.) UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. 

University College, Dundee, is the single example of a University College in Scotlani, 
This is not unnatural. The whole population of Scotland is not large, smaller tbjOT 
that of London. Only four Scotch towns have more than 100,000 inhabitants, i 
these Dundee is the third largest. The other three, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdet 
are each the seat of a Scottish University. Dundee was for many years alone amond 
the great towns of Scotland in possessing no provision for education of the Universi™ 
kind, which Scotland has always prized so highly, and for which she has done so muohi 
Here too, however, Scotch energy and liberality to education have not been wauriniB 
Through the munificence of the foundress, the late Miss Baxter, of Balgavies, and L 
relatives, augmented by other handsome benefactions, the endowment of the Dimd 



CoUe^ approaohes ft total of a quartFer of million of monej, and there is reason to 
hope, that Bhould the College prosper, the stream of liberality may yet continne 
to flon-. 

Tho Dundee College is now commencing its fourteenth ses^on, and is therefore 
decidedly the youngest of the University Colleges proper. But ita history, if shoit, 
has been unfortunately not uneventful. Dundee had originally no University of it« 
own, but at a litlle distance, about three-quin-tcrs of an hour'n journey by train, on 
the south aide of tho estuary of the Tay. in a s.'cluded spot, is situated the little city 
of St. Andrews, the seat of the oldest, and certainly not the least interesting, but also 
the smallest, of Scottish Universities. Tho chief factor in the history of the Diuidee 
College has been its relations with this academic ueiirhhoin*. From the first, tho idea 
of some common action and relation by which the degrees of St. Andrews Hhouhl bo 
available to students at Dundee was in various forms boforo the minds of many in both 
places. St. Androwd had a University but no population, Dundee a populatinii but 
no Uuiversity. One wanted students, the other degrees. Dundeo College was founded 
about the beginning uf 1881. In iSS.'i. the Science degree of St. Andrews was thrown 
open to Dundee, f^tudents at once began to matriculate at St. Andrews with the 
view of studying at Dundee for the degree, and the numbers of those so doing 
gradually and steadily rose. 

In 1890 the Commissioners for the Scotch Universities issued an affiliating order, 
instituting a still closer connexion between the University and the College, by which 
all the classes at the Dundee College were recognised as qualifying for the degrees of 
St. Andrews. The result was a still more rapid rise, until the number of matriculated 
students at Dundee, which had been nine in IHgfi, became in the Session 1892-3 as 
many as 01. Unfortunately the discovery of a flaw in the instrument by which the 
union had Ijcen effected brought about its dissolution in 1S95. The result wixs at 
once to arrest the growth of the Dundee College, and to reduce most seriously the 
number of ita students. Thus, whereas there were in the Session 1892-93 some 200 
day students, there were in the last session only 84, and, although the number of 
evening students has been better maintained, the whole numbers have fallen from over 
300 to under 2(X) in the same period. There is. however, good reason to hope that the 
union with St. Andrews University may shortly lie restored, and tho relations of the 
new bodies placed on a better basis than before, and it is therefore fair to judge 
the Colldge rather by the best it has done in the past, the potentiality it has already 
shown, and may be beheved still to possess, and the promise it gives for the future, 
than merely by the number of students, tho size of the classes, or the amount of work 
done, during the abnormal conditions of the last few years. 

Should it regain its old position, the College would hope once more to prepare 
students for the degrees of the St. Andrews University. It would naturally be mainly 
a College of Science, but such provision would be made for teaching in Arts as would 
enable a student at any rate to qualify for the Ordinary Arts degrees. A very 
considerable opportunity seems to present itself to tho Dundee College in connexion 
with Medicine. The Dundee Royal Infirmary contains 28(S l)eds, and treats annually 
over 2.000 in-patients, drawn both from Dundee and from a wide area round. It is a 
flourishing institution, well managed, and fitted up with moder-n appUances, possessing 
in particular one of the best operating theatres in the country. Altogether, it is 
specially well suited to be the hospital of a scientific medical school, and with such a 
hospital, and the degrees of St. Andrews University open to them, the medical students 
of Dundee would be in a position which would compare favourably with that of the 
students of any provincial school. There is another institution, the Royal Asylum, 
near Dundee, which has an average of 400 resident patients, where also cUnicai 
instruction is given. Another opportunity which might be open to the CoUegti hereafter 
would be that of organising a faculty and school of Law loading up to legal degrees 
at St. Andrews. For some three sessions, 1890 to 1893, the Dundee College was able, 
by the generosity of a member of the council, to try the experiment of offering a course 
01 lectures in law. The attendance was very good, numbering on an average over 
50 students, but from want of funds the lectures had to be discontinued. There are, 
it may be noted, no lectures on law at St. Andrews. 

"We gathered that, while the unfortuoalo breach between the two bodies has been 
accompanied with a certain amount of dill'erence between the Court of St. Andrews 
University and the friends of Dundee, the majority of the University Professoriate 
is not at all hostile to the College, but on the contrary is anxious to arrange a mode of 
oo-operation. To us it would certainly appear that the more the two institutions can work 
Q 4 
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together tte better. St. Andrews would seem to be the natural homo of the Hnmanitiel 
and all students who were able by residiug there, if only for a pare of their career, to com 
under thd influence uf its historic aBsociations, with the charm and attraction of to 
situation and buildings of the oldest and most romantic of Scottish Universilies. oiigq 
aesnredly to benefit by so doing. Duudee, on the otiier haod. presents aavantages fd 
the study of medicine, law, engineering, and applied sciences, which no pureH 
academic community can give. We hope, then, that the temporary breach may sof^ 
be healed, and that the University and College, once more united, may take a leadh 
place among the great educational centres and forces of Scotland. 

In the meantime, uotwi the tan ding its difficulties and discouragements, the Dundq 
CoUege has not been idle. Classes have been carried on, and every attempt has be^ 
made to do justice to those who presented themselves to learn. In such examiiiationfl 
as were open to them the students, both men and wo iien, have acquitted themselvaj 
well. The professors, moreover, if their class-work baa been Kghter, have givea 
themselves in many cases with the more energy to a department of University world 
not leas important than teaching, namely, research ; and the whole result of the activity 
of the College has been, to say the least, very creditable. The number of contributiotS 
in particular to scientific publications, made hy members of the staff in the Mathematical 
ami Scientific departments, is very considerable, while the additions made by the late 
Principal to the literature of Latin scholarship deserve, at any rate, a word of 
mention. 

At present the College lays itself out, among other things, to prepare students f<W 
the examinations of the University of London, and, in the case of women students, t 
prepare them also for the examinations open to women in the University of Oxfon 
It may be noted here that a former lady student of the College, after taking First Clad 
Honours in Classics at Cambridge, Las just been appointed Classical Tutor at SomerviliL 
College, Oxford, while another student in the last session won a scholarship at thq 
same College. 

There is, working side by aide with the College, and indeed to some extent sharin 
its site and premises, though under independent management, the Technical Institute^ 
founded by Sir David Baxter, a brother of the foundress of the College. This institute, 
whde it has relieved the College of a good deal of elementary teaching, hau also perhaps 
drawn away some students who would otherwise have gone to the College for afl 
scientific training of a more than elementary character. The Institute and the CollegflB 
work harmoniously, but the former seems to meet the demand for education of th3 
class who frequent it, and students of the Institute rarely seek the instruction of il 
university type which the College offers, or if they wish to graduate, they are attracted 
by the larger number of bursaries open to them at St. Andrews. fl 

The lectures which we heard in Arts were of good type and quality, and we ha^ 
evidence that the Professors acquaint themselves with, and endeavour to meet, ths 
needs of individual students. At present, however, most of the Arts students are drawn 
off after a year's study by the bursaries at St. Andrews or the prospect of a de^re^B 
there, or at Edinburgh, and the Professors at Dundee have therefore little opportunityB 
of carrying on their teaching beyond the first stages. Under the circumstances thn 
work done in Latin and Greek is very creditable, and wo had evidence that an excellent 
standard is maintained in EngUsh, and, more particularly by the women students, ii» 
French and German. ^B 

In Mathematics the classes are organised to suit students preparing for examinationJ 
at the Scottish Universities, but, for reasons above given, the classes are very small^ 
and at present there are only two students preparing to graduate. The Senior and th« 
Honour classes were each attended last year by one pupil, of whose work the Profeaso™ 
speaks well. The College examination papers which we have seen indicate that thflfl 
aim is to make the instruction of a University type. ■ 

In Physics the classes are all small, and even appear to be dwindliog. Last ycatfl 
two advanced courses were given, on Thormo-dynamics and Sound, this year nonc« 
The elementary course is attended by twelve students, of whom about half do nracticafl 
work in the laboratory. No students at present are doing advanced experimental 
work, though the Professor is an active investigator. ■ 

The elementary class in Chemistry numbers fifteen, of whom eight do practical worl^| 
as well as attend the lectures. There is no advanced course of lectures, but fivjfl 
students are doing advanced practical work, and one graduate is engaged withth^| 
Professor and his Assistants in i-esearch, of which the results usually appear in thaB 
Journal of the Chemical Society of London. Beside the course above mentioned, ther^| 
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tfl a technical coarse on dyeing, and the Assistants take the lectures On Ohemistry for 
the Technical Institute, for which the CoUego buUdings are used. 

In Natural History there is a good elementary course of lectures, and practical work 
in connection with it, but the class is very small, and there are no advanced atudents. 
Thera is a general course in Botany, with correspoDding laboratory practice and field 
work, but the attendance is very small. A few do additional laboratory work. In 
Physiology there is one course of lectures, which is excellent in its way, and has a 
practical course connected with it. The class at present consists of only a few medical 
atudents, and there are no advanced students. The Professor occupies himself a good 
deal in reaearch. A course on Anthropology attracts no attendance. In Geology 
instruction is not provided at the College. 



The Staff. 

The Staff comprises a Principal, — this office is, for the time being, vacant, — 
Professors of Mathematics, Physics. Chemistry, Engineering, Natural History, Botany, 
Physiology. Anatomy, and Enghsh Language and Literature ; with Lecturers in 
Latin, Greek, French and German, and Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators in 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry. Engineering, Natural History. Botany, Anatomy 
(vacant), and English Language and Literature.* There are also Lecturers in Medical 
subjects and a Teacher of Fine Art. 

Tho Staff is a strong one, particularly on the Science side, containing teachers of 
high attainment and ability, and, more especially if working in concert with the 
Professoriate of St. Andrews, would be well able to produce results of the very best. It 
may be noted that even at present the Dundee Professor of English acts as University 
Lecturer at St. Andrews. 

The remuneration derived from fees must of necessity at present be small, but the 
liandaome endowment of the College enables it to offer emoluments for its chief 
Professors which compare favourably with those of much larger institutions in England, 
nor do the Professors generally make any complaint on this head. The Demonstrators, 
for the most part, appear also to be remunerated on a scale quite as high as that 
prevailing at most University Colleges. The Botanical Demonstrator has a stipend 
which is hardly more than nominal, and the assistant lecturers on Chemistry draw their 
stipends from the Technical Institute. The remuneration of the teachers of Modern 
Languages and Fine Art seem to be rather small. 

Some addition to the staff would seem to be necessary if the College is to be fully 
equipped. The College pleads, and with force, that it ought to be able to provide all 
that is necessary for an Arts degree, and that to this end in particular a lectureship in 
Logic and Metaphysical and Moral Philosophy — subjects dear to the Scotch mind — 
should be provided. Some further help is also needed in the teaching of Classics, and 
the College is anxious to develop a Normal Training Department, analogous to those 
which have been established with success by some of the English University Colleges. 



Buildings. * 

The Buildings, though not large, nor making any very great show, are very fairly 
commodious and well adapted for their purposes, and are very well situated for tho 
convenience of students, and as regards health. There is a fair amount of room on the 
site for further extension. The best lecture rooms are very good, and there is a very 
fair provision of common rooms, and of private rooms for the professors. 

Tho laboratories are fully equal to the requirements, and for the most part unusually 
well equipped. The exception to this statement is tho Botanical Laboratory, which is 
not adequately provided with all that the Professor thinks necessary, especially in the 
way of books of reference. There is a Mechanical Laboratory, which is rather unusual, 
but which is coneidered by the Professor of Mathematics to be very useful for the 
illustration of his lectures. 

There is a Zoological Museum of moderate size, with a growine typical collection^ 
rich in specimens of Arctic iuTertebnta obtained from Dundee whaung ehips. There ii 
also a Botanic Garden. 



* Tbi* uaiit&nt kcturesliip in nt pren-nt filled by the L4>cturer on Clsesica and Auciest History. 
P-MU. U 



Library. 

There is a very fair Library, containing somewhat over 9,000 votumea, upon which 
the College has spent some 2,400/. One of the privations to the College incidental to 
the sevoranco fi'om Sfc. Andrews was the loss of the right of access to the fine 
TTniversity Library there, which for learned and scientific purpoaes was a boon much 
appreciated by the professors of the Dundee College. 



The fees are low, but they arc arranged on the regular scale of the Scottish 
Universities and cannot therefore be altered. 



i 



Duration of Courses. 

The length of the annual teaching session is for day students 32 and for evening 
students 21 weeks. The classes in the College are perfectly open, but in order to 
graduate, students must pass a preliminary examination, and subaequeutly take a 
course of study of not less than three academic years' duration. 

The number of day students in the last session, 1895-6, was 84, of whom 28 were 
women, the number of evening students 99, of whom 17 were women. The day 
Btudeots were about 20 less than in either of the two preceding sessions, which decline 
is attributed to the withdrawal of the recognition of the Dundee classes as qualifying 
for the whole degree course at St. Andrews. 

Students. 

The students are, for the most part, drawn from Dundee and the immediate 
neighbourhood, but a certain number come some distance from the adjoining counties 
of Fifeshire, b'orfarshire, and Perthshire, and in particular from such towns as 
Arbroath, Montrose, Perth, Tayport, Newport, and Cupar, llie students are for the 
most part poor. Not a few, under the present circumstances, enter for and win, at the 
end of their first year, bursaries at St. Andrews, and go ofE to reside there. Thei'e would 
appear to be a want of bursaries to enable students to reside at Dundee. There is ] 
no residential College or Hostel, and the College undertakes no responsibility as ] 
regards the residence of students, J 

The beat and most substantial proof that the College is well thought of in the 1 
neighbourhood is to be found in the pecuniary support which it has received. Thus the ] 
whole capital endowments of the College amount to 230,700^., and of this some 
SO.OOOZ, has been added since the commencement of the year 1888-9. 

Altogether the College at Dundee, in point of its buildings, endowment, and ' 
equipment, stands well in many ways ; and, more especially as regards the pursuit of 
physical sciences, is well fitted to take high rank among the institutions in Scotland 
giving scientific instruction of a university typo. Its weak point is the want of 
Btudenta. Here, however, it has been conclusively shown, by the history alike of the 
increase and decrease in the past, that union with the degree-giving body of 
St. Andrews may fairly be expected to bring greater numbers, and although the 
population of Dundee and its neighbourhood is not' such probably as to support a . 
very largo college, yet in proportion to the population generally, and the other 
institutions of Scotland, it may claim to hold out the promise of doing work of good I 
quality and adequate quantity, and of fully justifying its establishment aa a centre of j 
learning and education. 

T. H. W. 
G. D. L. 
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(13.) UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COLLEGE, READING. 

The University Extension College, Reading, difTers, as its name implies, from the I 
university colleges pure and simple. It has the interest of being a new departure in J 
the history of educational experiment. It is the result of the amalgamation of the 
local schools of Science and Art of Reading with the system and influences of the 
Oxford University Extension ; an amalgamation rendered possible, and brouttht too 
point, by the munificent action of Christ Church at Oxford in appropriating one of itfi i 



rtudentaliips to the Principal of Reading College. It is still a very yotmg mstitnfctoo, 
having only been founded iu 1892, and only uicorporated in its presout form in the 
summer of this pi-esent year, 189(5. It ie obvious then, that it must not be judg;od 
quite in tha samo way as older nnd more e«tabWslitid institutions. Staff, buildings, 
appliaiiceB, the number of students, and even the curricula, anr all M present in iheir 
first stage, and perhaps what Bhoiild moat bo looked for arc signs of vigorous growth, 
and ibo promise of future development. These are, in our opinion, not warning. 

The numbei" of g**nerai students, with some fluctuations, has increiisod, but what is 
more important has been the increase in the number of regiilar students pursuing 
definite courses. After four years of existence the College has bean nblo to incorporate 
itself, with a regular constitution, including representatives of the ReaJinij Town 
Council, and the County Councils of Berkshire, Oxfordshirt-, Hampshire, and Dorset. 
It may thus be said already to constitute a centre for the Southern Midlands. It has 
further drawn to itself the British Dairy Institute, which was previously at Aylesbuzy. 
It has also, co-operating with the University of Oxford, organised a system of Diplomas 
in Agriculture, for which students are already working effectively. In this way it 
hopes to Bolve the difficult problem of the combination of Scientific teaching with 
actual practice in Agriculture. 

The College is not old enough yet to have sent many distinguished alumni into the 
world, but a beginning has been made. One student has taken the B.Sc. degree of 
London, and been placed at the head of a Laboratory and Science school in South 
Wales, while a woman student has obtained a second class in the Final Honour School 
of Modern llistory at Oxford, Besides these a number of minor distinctions have 
been attained, chiefly in Science and Art, A beginning has been made, too, in the 
College, and this we consider highly important, of research work in Chemistry and 
Electricity, and also, it should be noted, in Agriculture; and already the College is 
becoming a centre of information and investigation for the region which it serves. 

The amount of advanced work of a specifically university character, as distinct from 
technical and elementary studies, is at present not great, the number of students of any 
considerable attainment being very small, and the teaching, in consequence, being 
mainly of an elementary an^ preparatory kind. On the Arts side, the only work being 
done which is at all advanced would appear to be in History, in Languages the 
present standard would seem to be pretty much that required for the London University 
MatriciUation. 



Staff. 

The staff consists at present, in the Department of Arts and Science, of the Principal, 
of Lfictnrera in Physics, Chemistry, Botany, and Zoology, with Teachers in Mathematics, 
and in Geography, and of Lecturers in Latin and Greek, History, French and Italian, 
and Music, with Assistants in subjects specially required for the Training of 
Teachers. The Agricultural Department and the Department of Fine Art have also 
their ownslatf. 

As noted above, this staff ought hardly to be considered to represent the full develop- 
ment to which the College hopes to grow. For present purposes it is perhaps sufficient, 
or nearly ao, though a teacher in German would appear to be already a desideratum, 
and should the College grow, the need would doubtless arise for somewhat more 
sub-division of subjects, and an increased number of teachers. As regards the personnfl 
and quality of the staff, it may be noted that, thanks to the care and judgment of the 
Princi|jal, and also in no small degree to its advantageous position midway between 
Oxford and London, the College has been able to secure the services of several very 
good teachers at a very moderate rate. 

It sliould be borne in mind, moreover, that the system of University Extension 
Lectures is still made use of by the College to supplement the efforts of its regular and 
resident staff. Thus there are from time to time series of popular lectures, ^iven by 
lecturers of the Oxford University Extension, under the auspices of the College, while 
members of the staff of the College give public lectures on subjects connected with 
their studies. There is an organised system of evening classes, for which the foes are 
very moderate. The College also sends out teachers from time to time into the 
surrounding counties. 

The stiitenda of tho lecturors are, as a rule, absolutely not large, but relatively to the 
numbers of tho College they are generally very fair. Tho stipends in the Agricultural 
department are good and adequate, but in the Scientific and Literary department, and 
again in tho Training College department, the teachers of some important subjects 
H 2 
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cannot be said to be adequately remunerated. While in certain cases the whole 
of tho lecturer, or teacher, is at the command of the College if required, in not a few 
liberty is allowed to undertake other works in the way of extension lecturing or 
examining. Many of the lecturers too are young, and may fairly hope to benefit by 
the increiiBo and development of the College hereafter, should it, as is to be hoped, 
prove successful. The plan adopted, ae a rule, is to pay a fixed stipend, partly propor- 
tioned to the amount of time required of the teacher, though, in certain cases, the 
teachers take a share of the fees. 

BoildingB. 

The buildings of Beading College are interesting and attractive. They arts 
excellently situated, being continuous with the Town Hall, of which the public rooms 
are available for popular lectures, and close to the principal railway stations and to 
some of the best parts of modern Reading, while at the same time they are quiet, and 
not shut in by other structures. The College proper includes portions of some medieval 
buildings, which at one time formed part of the famous Beading Abbey, and which it 
is pleasing to see once more appropriated to learned and collegiate uses. These 
premises are not large, but seem sufficient for their present purposes. The class rooms 
are small but well lighted ; tho Chemical and Biological Laboratories, and the Chemical 
Lecture Boom seem well arranged. The new premises of the Dairy School, constructfld 
expressly for their purpose, soem excellent, and are, we believe, a model in their way. 
The Physical Laboratory is small, and the apparatus simple, much of it being made 
by the Professor and his students for themselves, but this we consider to be no 
disadvantage. The site of the College affords room for some extension, should the 
College hereafter increase. 

Library and Museum. 

There is a quite small Library, but it can hardly be called adequate, as regards either 
the room or the collection of books, to be the library of -in institution like Beading 
College, and there is certainly much need of development in this particular. There are 
at present no funds which can be appropriated to the Library, which depends entirely 
on donations, and there is no museum proper, and no funds at present available for 
one, but a collection of specimens for educational purposes has been commenced. 
There is in the town a good Public Libraiy, and there is also the Silchester Museum. 
These are made use of by students, but cannot be said to supply the place of soma 
better special provision at the College. 
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Fees. 

The foes were fixed with the idea of meeting tho County Council Scholarships, and j 
also with the idea of making a reduction in favour of the contributing counties. They [ 
are distinctly low, but the College authorities are strongly of opinion that they could J 
not at present be raised. 

Duration of Course. 

The ideal of the College at present for its regular higher students is thaf- thej ebould 1 
pursue courses extending over three years, that the male students should aim at the J 
B.Sc. degree of London, or at scholarships in History at Oxford, and the women at J 
honours in the History School at Oxford. As a matter of fact few students at present 1 
remain more than two years. i 

The session consists of three terms. Autumn, Winter, and Spring, each reckoning ten | 



Students. 

Students to be admitted to day classes must he, as a rule, not under 16 years of age, 
and to be admitted to evening classes not under 15. In the last session, 1S95-6, there 
were UTO registered students, registration moaning tho payment of one shilling, and 
the entering of the student's name as taking one course, not a popular one. Of these 
registered students, 40 were below the regulation age, among them being certain County J 
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Uoimcil scboiars Bdmitted upon the Scliolarshtp examinaaon^rmc^mayo^assnmei 
to be a mifficient test of attainment. There were also 25 studentB, who wero not 
regiBtered, as being under the age. Beside the registered students, there wag an 
average of 1,270 at each lecture of the chief courae of popular lectures, and of 60 at 
each lecture of a smaller course. Taking an average over the whole College, t^ach 
Btudent attends at least two courses of lectures. The full regular Btndente of the 
OoUege may be considered to be those who take courses involving regular curru'ula 
prescribed by the College and implying some four to five houra" work a day. Of these 
there are at present about 30 in the College, while there are some 10 more pursuing 
some kind of distinctly higher work, making in all about 40. Thus one of these is a 
research student, another is reading for the London B.Sc, others for the Intermediate 
Science or Arts Bxamiaations at London, others again for the London Matriculation, 
or for the Agricultural Diplomas established by the College in conjunction with Oxford, 
or for the Dairy Teachers' Certificate. One woman student is reading for the Oxford 
History School, and three men are reading for History Scholarships at Oxford. 

Of tlie regubr students the majority at present are drawn from Heading, Caversham, 
and the counties of Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and Hants, but the Dairy School attracts 
Dairy teachers from distant parts, such as Lancashire, and even Scotland. 

There is no hostel, or residence, but there is a system of registered lodgings for 
studentB coming to reside at Reading. 

The College would appear to be regarded favourably by the municipality of Beading, 
and can also certainly claim to command the support of the surrounding countieB. 
The best evidence of this is to be found in the grants from the Town Council of 
Beading, and from the several County Councils, and also in the handsome donations 
and subscriptions contributed by private persons in the town and neighbourhood. 

It may be noted that there are, in connexion with the Beading College, as at the 
University Colleges elsewhere, a number of voluntary clubs and societies of a literary, 
scientific, social, and athletic character. On the value of such societies we have dwelt 
elsewhere. One of those at Reading, the French Literary and Debating Club, calls for 
remark as being, we understand, particularly active and successful. The College also 
publishes a magazine of considerable literary merit. 

Oiu' attention was also directed to the claim of the Reading College to be the only 
College which at present attempts the systematic teaching of " Pupil Teachers."* 

Altogether while, if we are for the purposes of this report to leave on one side the 
excellent technical work, more particularly in Agriculture, which Reading College is 
doing, and for which it receives grants from public funds available for such purposes 
in the hands of the County Councils, we do not think that the work of a university kind 
done by the College is as yet of aulBcIent bulk to justify us in recommending the 
College for any grant at present, we still feel clear that, in the four years of its history 
the College has amply justified its existence, and we would strongly recommend that 
its claims for aid should again be taken into consideration at no distant date, upon the 
completion, it might be suggested, of the first decade of its life, or at the next revision 
of the apportionment of any grant now made. 

T. H. "W. 
G. D. L. 



THE TECHNICAL AND UNIVEBSITY EXTENSION COLLEGE, EXETEE. 

The Exeter Technical and University Extension College, was founded in ita present 
form in the summer of 1893, and has therefore barely completed three years of life. 
It combines, however, in a new form, various elements, some of which are of older 
standing. A school of Art and a school of Science had existed in Exeter for some 
thirty years. The City possessed in the Albert Memorial Museum, to which is united 
the Free City Library, premises well suited, subject to some addition, to the purposes of 
a University College. University Extension lectures had been carried on with much 
success in Exeter for some years. When, therefore, the municipality found itself, 
under the Customs and Excise Act of 1890, in possession of rather over 1,000/. per 
annum — a sum equivalent to a halfpenny rate — available for technical education, and 
was desirous of applying the money to establishing & technical institute, the idea of 
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briag^iitg these various factors into systematic relation fonnd feyour, and 
was the present College. 

The experiment, however, is still a new one, ami the College must be judged more by 
its possibilities than by its actual performance. It is still rather an aggregate of three 
separate elements, a Technical Department, a University Extension Department, and a 
Training Department, than a University College proper. Good work is being done io 
each of these departments, and every attempt is made to raise the standard of teaching 
in esich and all of them. But neither t!io number nor the quality of the students at 
present admits of much advanced study being attempted, and, while some of the 
teaching may bo said to be of University typo, of higher University work there is at' 
present none. 

Probably the moat valuable part of the work of the College at present, certainly 
that in which it appears most active, is to be found in its Evening classes. Among 
these should be noted particularly the classes for pupil teachers, and the pharmaceutical 
classes which aim at enabling students to pass, at any rate their first, pharmaceutical 
examination, from the College. 

The desire of the College is to be able to organise some kind of complete curriculum, 
which should be recognised perhaps by certificates to bo awarded by Cambridge 
University. 

Staff. 

The Staff cannot at present be called strong or complete. Several of the teaehere, 
among them the Principal, are obhged to undertake a number of subjects, and even 
80 it IS found impossible to cover the whole field of Arts and Sciences as usually 
interpreted.* Thus the College aims at preparing candidates for the London University 
Matriculation, and in some cases for the Intermediate Esaminations of 'that University, 
but does not profess to be able to carry students up to a degree. It also prepares 
students for the Higher Local Examinations of Cambridge, and a great deal of work is 
done for the South Kensington Science and Art Examinations, including the Senior stage, 
of which the standard is fairly liigh. Peside this, there is the Training Department 
providing both certificate classes and special classes for pupil teachers. Considerable J 
use also is still made of the Extension Lectures of the University of Cambridge. I 

The staff includes the Principal, who teaches several lubjects, namely. Mechanics, I 
Physics, and Geology, a teacher in Prench, who also undertakes German and Italian, a I 
teacher in Latin and Mathematics, a teacher, a lady, iu English and Anglo-Saxon, I 
a teacher, also a lady, in English History and Geography, a teacher in History, 1 
Geography, Physiography and Physiology, and two teachers in Chemistry, of whomj 
one also teaches Botany, and a second teacher in Physics. There are also teachers.! 
who conduct the Technical Classes and the School of Art. I 

The scale of remuneration of the members of the staff is very low, the emoluments I 
being in no cases at all large, and in some little more than nominal. But it must be I 
understood that in very few cases do the teachers give the whole of their time to thel 
College, and the present arrangements, in this as in other matters, must be regarded as I 
of a tentative or provisional character. I 

Buildings. ■ 

The College has, as indicated above, the advantage of making use of the buildingsj 
of the Albert Memorial Museum. These are good buildings, excellently situated, and,! 
so far as they go, very well suited for the purposes of the College. They contain &■ 
Museum proper, which is a very fair one, and of great use to both teachers and! 
students, and a free public Library to which the students have access, both for reading*! 
and reference, as woU as a small Art gallery. Added to these are the College! 
premises. The rooms contained in these are good, but the number is insufficient, and I 
in consequence several subjects have to be accommodated in the same room, aal 
arrangement often very inconvenient. The College is very anxious to bo able to! 
provide some additional class rooms so as to remove this difficulty. Tliore is aleoJ 
much need of, at any rate, one common room for the staff, and another for thefl 
students, who have at present no place to go to between their lectures. The Collegftl 
also stands much in want of a special Library of its own, neither the Pree Library norl 
the subscription libraries which arc to be found in the city quite taking the place ofM 
such a provision. ■ 

The arrangement and provisioDS of the Art School are excellent. I 

* Note. — Greek U not at present UugbL Iu tUe CoUcgp, tlierp being no demand for it. ■ 
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Fees. 



The fees are, in the University Extension Department, one guinea a term for each 
subject in the day classes, and 10s. 6d. a term, or one guinea a year, for each subject in 
the evening classes, half fees being allowed for teachers or scholars in elementary 
schools. 

Duration of Course. 

There are three terms in the year. These are somewhat unusually arranged, the 
Lent term including some 15 weeks with a week's interval at Easter, the Summer term 
some six weeks in June and July, and the Michaelmas term rather more than two 
months. The bulk of the work appears to be done in the Michaelmas and Lent terms. 

Students. 

The total number of students attending courses in Arts or Science in the year 
1895-96 was 324. Of these 40 were men and 284 women. The number of individual 
students attending the day classes, exclusive of Training College students, was 91. 

In giving these numbers, however, it should be said that it is impossible so to 
classify the students as to institute any comparison with the numbers preparing for 
degrees or attending regular courses at the University College proper. 

The students are drawn mainly from Exeter and its suburbs, but a certain number 
come in from the surrounding country and neighbouring towns. Those who attend 
the evening classes are mostly persons engaged in earning their livelihood during the 
day, and are of limited means. Almost all of these, as is to be expected, attend the 
College with some practical end in view. Among the day students are to be found, 
especially among the women students, not a few of higher social standing. 

W ith regard to the interest in the College shown by the neighbo urhood, it should 
be noted that the Council of the City of Exeter have not only from the first devoted 
the whole of the sum available under the Customs and Excise Act, amounting to 
over 1,000Z. per annum, to the Technical Department, but also made a direct contribu- 
tion of llOL a year for the other purposes of the College. They further, when erecting 
the additional buildings needed for the College, considerably augmented the bequest of 
6,000Z. left by Mr. Kent Kingdon for that object. We were informed during our 
visit that the Municipality is anxious to encourage and support the College, and these 
are certainly substantial tokens of such a desire. 

Taking the College altogether we should say that, according to its means, it is 
certainly doing good work, and that there is very fair promise of greater achievement 
and results being attained with increased development. 

The population in and around Exeter is not large, but the City is an important 
historic, geographical, and social centre, and it would seem that there is need for the 
kind of education which the College aims at supplying. 

The Exeter College, theo, must be pronounced a very interesting, useful and, as we 
trust, hopeful experiment. It is still, however, only in the experimental stage. Time 
alone can show whether the experiment will prove successful and whether the College 
can hereafter come forward and ask to be recognised as deserving of assistance as a 
fully equipped and established institution. 

But that the attempt made to organise and utilise existing elements and opportunities 
is a praiseworthy one there can be no doubts and not a little credit is due to those, 
whether on the spot or at Cambridge, who saw the possibility and who are labouring 
with such generous devotion and assiduity to make it a reality. 

T. H. W. 
G. D. L. 
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n.— PINANCUL REPORT BY Mr. CHALMERS, 



Treasury Chambers, S.W., 
May it please Tour Lordships, 31st December 1896. 

In obedience to the instructions contained in the Treasury Minute of 3rd March 
1896, 1 have visited the 14 Colleges therein specified, and submit the results of my 
inquiries into their financial position. 

Before proceeding to report on the five specific questions referred to me, I may 
indicate the general nature of my inquiries, in explanation of the financial table on 
the following page. The Parliamentary grant being an annual subscription specifically 
voted " in aid of certain Colleges in Great Britain giving education of a University 
standard in Arts and Science," my chief object has been to ascertain from audited 
accounts the annual income and expenditure of the several Colleges (classified under 
the same heads) in respect of Arts and Science alone. Inasmuch as nearly all the 
Colleges combine with Arts and Science technical instruction and medical education^ it 
is not easy to distinguish the items, and considerable difficulty arises in connexion 
with the proportion of administrative and general expenditure which should properly 
be allotted to Arts and Science. Herein I have been guided by the same principles 
in dealing with each College, and I believe that the results properly compare in each 
case with those of the other Colleges under the same heads. 

It will be observed that the figures of income and expenditure shown in the 
following table relate to 1895-96 only (1896 in the case of King's College, 
London). I have also investigated the figures of 1894-95 ; but, as exceptional 
circumstances affectincj several Colleges in that year made it impossible to institute a 
just financial comparison for 1894-95 without complicated adjustments, I do not 
trouble Your Lordships with the figures. In my opinion, it is adequate to consider the 
figures of 1895-96 by themselves, not only because they give the latest information 
available, but also because they are of a normal character and admit of a financial 
comparison of College with College. 

I have shown, with separate totals, the 11 Colleges which share at present in the 
Parliamentary grant of 15,000L Dundee has been separately treated; and the two 
Extension Colleges at Reading and Exeter have never received a Parliamentary grant 
through the Treasury. 

In order to complete, as far as possible, the information relating to the finances of 
the Colleges, I have added, in a separate column, figures of capital expenditure on 
buildings and plant from the foundation of each College to the present time. These 
figures are not all of equal value, as the records are not complete in certain cases, while 
in others the practice has been to charge to income account what is elsewhere charged 
to capital. On the whole, these figures understate rather than overstate the capital 
outlay, which in its turn must be considerably less than the present value. 

Throughout I have confined myself to the comparative method in dealing Avith the 
heads of reference. The only financial standard which can be established for com- 
paring the Colleges one with another is the average standard deduced from the 
working of all combined. 

I may here acknowledge the ready and unstinted assistance accorded me in every 
case by the registrars and secretaries of the several Colleges. Without such assistance 
reliable figures could scarcely have been ascertained for any one College, and no financial 
comparison could have been instituted between the Colleges as a whole. 

To the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty's Treasury. 
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In the light of the figures in the foregoing table I proceed to consider the five heada 
of Your Lordships' reference. 

1. The income of each College from all sources, including the amount of 
pecuniary support given, whether by private subscriptions or out of looal 
funds. 

The income of a College is derived from what it earns by students' fees, and what it 
receives (a) from annual subscriptions or (6) from its invested endowments (including 
those endowments earmarked to scholarships). Columns 2-5 give the heads of loc^ 
income ; the total income is made up by adding the Parliamentary grant received 
within the year 1895-96, shown separately in column 6. In 1895-96, however, the 
Parliamentary grant was in part divided otherwise than on the existing proportions, 
so that the total actually brought to account exceeded the Parliamentary grant, whether 
at the 1895-96 rate of 15,000Z. or at the 1896-97 rate of 15,500Z. (which included 
500Z. for the University College, Dundee). The local and total income of each College 
stood as shown hereunder, the order being that indicated by local income. 



Ko. 



Kance. 



Income, 1895-96. 



Local only. 



Total. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



The Owens CoUege, Manchester 
University CoUege, London 
University CoUege, Liverpool - 
King's College, London 
Mason College, Birmingham 
Durham College of Science - 
Yorkshire College, Leeds 
University College, Nottingham 
Bedford College, London 
University College, Dundee 
Firth College, Sheffield - 
University College, Bristol 
University Extension College, Beading 
University Extension College, Exeter 

Total (14 Colleges) - £ 



£ 

32,301 

16,150 

13,900 

10,743 

10,718 

8,671 

8,608 

6,374 

5,840 

4,918 

4,106 

3,642 

2,018 

604 



£ 

34,221 

17,962 

15,691 

12,018 

12,180 

9,953 

10,102 

7,684 

6,589 

5,418 

5,416 

4,897 

2,018 

604 



128,683 



144,653 



To these figures of local income I shall irecur in considering the fifth head of 
reference. 



2. The amount by which the Income in each case falls short of the 
necessary expenditure. 

The amount by which the income for Arts and Science falls short of the actual 
expenditure in 1895-96 is shown in colunm 7 ; in the sole case of Bedford College, 
London,* was there a surplus, amounting (as shown in column 13) to 613Z. But, if the 
working of each College as a whole be taken into account, a surplus is also shown by 
the Owens College, Manchester, by Firth College, Sheffield, and by the University 
Extension College, Exeter, while the deficiency is reduced in the case of the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds, and the Durham College of Science. On the whole, however, the total 
deficiency on the year is somewhat larger for the Colleges' work as a whole than for 
their work in Arts and Science alone — the (net) deficiency on the first 11 Colleges 
being increased from 9,462Z. to 11,817Z., and the (net) deficiency on all 14 Colleges 
being increased from 10,221Z. to 13,118/. Thus, it will be seen that, even with the 
help of the Parliamentary grant. Arts and Science entail nearly the whole of the 
total deficit on the Colleges collectively. 



* Fees were reduced aud ealaries increased when the Parliamentary grant was first receiyed in 1894-05 ; 
and it is explained that *' during the session of 1895-96 the numbers of the students at liedfoid College, 
*^ London, increased so suddenly that the extra receipts from fees amounted to one-quarter ot the receipts, 
'* namely 1,100/. Although the Council had looked for some additional income from this source, this amount 
<< was more than they could have felt themselves justified in calqulatip^ upon beforehand. This practically 
<* accounts for the surplus." 
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The following table shows the Colleges in the order indicated by their surplus of 
deficit on actual expenditure on Arts and Science in the year 1895-96 : — 



No. 


Name. 


Arts and Science oAly. 


College as a Whole. 


Surplus. 


Deficit 


Surplas. 


Deficit. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

H 

12 

!3 

14 


Bedford Colleee. London - - - - 

University Extension College, Exeter - 

Firth College, Sheffield - - - - 

University College, London - - 

University Extension College, Heading 

University College, Dondee - - 

Durham College of Science - - . 

University College, Nottingham 

University College, Liverpool . . - 

University College, Bristol - - 

Mason College, Birmingham . • - 

King^s College, London 

The Owens College, Manchester - - - 

Yorkshire College, Leeds - - 

Total (14 Colleges) - - £ 
Net deficiency (14 CoUeges) - £ 


£ 
613 


£ 

16 

19 

361 

370 

373 

428 

448 

794 

810 

1,104 

1,268. 

2,074 

2,769 


£ 

568 
38 
33 

120 


£ 

2,421 

881 

458 

27 

601 

983 

1,283 

1,500 

(?) 3,500 

2,223 




613 


10,834 
613 


759 


13,877 
759 




10,221 


13,118 



If the Colleges at Dundee, Reading, and Exeter be omitted, the net deficiency on the 
11 Colleges which share in the Parliamentary grant of 15,(X)0Z., amounts to 9,462L in 
respect of Arts and Science alone and to 11,817Z. in respect of their whole working. 

An important item in the composition of the deficit is the interest payable by nine 
out of the 14 Colleges in respect of loans. In the main, this charge in the annual 
account arises from capital outlay on buildings, &c., for which the necessary funds had 
not been subscribed, and for which, therefore, temporary provision has been made 
by borrowing ; in part, however, the indebtedness represents accumulated deficits on 
past years' working. It may be held that the Parliamentary grant is given to the 
Colleges to enable them to carry on their educational work within the year and does 
not take cognisance either of past deficiencies of income or of outstanding bills on 
capital account.* If, in accordance with this view, the item of interest on all loans 
be omitted from consideration in estimating the current deficiency, then the Colleges 
will stand as follows in respect of net surplus or net deficit on actual expenditure on 
Arts and Science in the year 1895-96 : — 



xr^ 


Name. 


Arts and Science only. 


Work as a Whole. 


No. 


Surplus. 


Deficit. 


Surplus. 


Deficit. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Durham College of Science . . . 

Bedford College, London 

University College, London - - • - 

University College, Dundee - - 

University Extension College, Exeter 

Firth College, Sheffield ... 

King's College, London - - . - 

University Extension College, Reading - 

University College, Nottingham - - - 

Mason College, Birmingham - - 

University College, Bristol 

University College, Liverpool - 

The Oweno College, Manchester - 

Yorkshire College, Leeds - - 

Total (14 Colleges) - - - £ 
Net deficiency (14 Colleges) - £ 

_^ 1 2 


£ 

999 
613 
188 


£ 

• 

1 

16 
19 
258 
370 
448 
510 
592 
790 
946 
1,719 


£ 
1,400 
568 

• ^"38 
33 

1,248 


£ 

1,872 
86 

(?) 2,490 
881 
601 
906 
1,065 
979 

1,173 




1,800 


5,669 
1,800 


3,287 


10,053 
3,287 




3,869 


6,766 



* It may be mentioned here that the TorksbireiCollegei, Leeds, has quite recently raised S8,00M., and hopes to 
ise as much more, to wipe off ci^ital liabilities, Other Colleges are making, or about to make, rimilar raorta. 
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On this basis the net deficiency of the 11 Colleges ftmounts to 3,482Z. in respect of 
Arts and Science alone and to 5,837Z. in respect of their whole working. 

The next question is the relation of the above actual expenditure to the " necessary 
expenditure/' to which Your Lordships refer. On this subject I have to report that 
examination of the accounts and inquiries on the spot have led me to regard the 
general administration of all the Colleges as distinctly economical. The fact that the 
management of each College is personally conducted by a responsible local council 
is in itself a guarantee that expenditure will be on lines locally regarded as necessary ; 
and the financial straits which the above figures indicate add a presumption, which my 
own observations corroborate, that the general tendency is to restrict necessary expendi- 
ture rather than to encourage or to countenance profusion in annual charges. This is 
particularly true of the general expenses of administration, — including salaries of 
registrars and subordinate staff, supplies, lighting, heating, and other charges relating 
to the establishment outside the purely teaching staff. With regard to the emoluments 
of the professorial and teaching staff, information will be found in the Report of the 
President of Magdalen and Professor Liveing, to whom the question has been specifically 
referred. I may be allowed, however, to point out that, in the cases of, e.g., the 
Owens College, Manchester, the University College, Liverpool, and the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds, certain professors actually receive (mainly in connection with laboratory 
fees) more than the principals of their respective Colleges. At the University College, 
Nottingham, there is a rule, which appears to work well in practice, that the total 
receipts of professors should not exceed a specified sum. At Manchester, also, the 
Owens College, unhko other Colleges, pays to professors a sum per '* normal " student, 
based not on the sum actually received from the Education Department, but on the 
usual scale of fees payable by ordinary students ; this entails a loss to the College. 

Whether it bo the first or (as I suggest) the second of the above two tables which is 
considered to show more truly the relation of income to expenditure, it is only the total 
net deficiency which can be taken into consideration. The order of individual deficiency 
of income in no wise represents the order of merit ; and the serious failure of any one 
College to cut its coat according to its cloth can not, in itself, establish a preferential 
claim for State Aid as against a College in financial equilibrum. In other words, the 
poverty of one College cannot be sot against the educational merit of another. 



3v The manner in which the Income is expended. 

Unaer the foregoing head I have dealt with interest on loans ; and the payments 
in respect of scholarships call for no remark. There remain the two principal heads 
of expenditure, comprising about 90 per cent, of the total expenditure on Arts and 
Science, which are headed '* Teaching Staff " and " Administration, &c." The first 
of these is confined to the payments made to actual teachers (principals, professors, 
lecturers, and demonstrators) by stipend or by fees ; whilst the second head includes 
all other salaries, all wages, and all establishment and general charges, including 
apparatus, &c. for the laboratories, so far as these several items can properly be 
attributed to A.rts and Science. The following tables show the Colleges in the order 
of their expenditure under these two heads. 



No. 


Namk. 

i 


Touching 
Staff. 


No. 


Naub. 


Adminis- 
tratiou, &c. 


1 


The Owens College, Manchester 


£ 
19,678 


1 


The Owens College, Manchester 


12,765 


2 


University College, Liverpool - 


10,722 


2 


University Colleg**, London - 


6,414 


3 


University College, London 


10,364 


3 


University College, Liverpool 


5,185 


4 


Yorkshire College, Leeds 


8,574 


4 


Mason College, Birmingham 


4,890 


5 


King's College, London 


7,663 


o 


King's Collep:e, London - - - 


3,947 


6 


Mason College, Birmingham - 


7,133 


6 


University College, Nottingham 


3,017 


7 


Durham College of Science 


6,09S 


7 


Yorkshire ColleKe, Leeds 


2,493 


8 


University College, Nottingham 


4,762 


8 Durham College of Science - 


2,327 


9 


Firth College, Sheffield 


3,()79 


9 


University College, Bristol 


1,902 


10 


Bedfonl College, London - - - 


:j,(;o6 


10 


Bedford C'ollege, London 


1,898 


11 


University College, Bristol - 


3,435 


11 


University College, Dundee 


1,880 


12 


University College, Dundei; - 


3,369 


12 


Firth College, Sheffield - 


1,560 


13 


University Extension College, Reading 


1,554 


13 


University Extension College, Beading 


834 


14 


University Extension College, Exeter 
Total (14 Colloges) - 


482 


14 


University Extension College, Exeter 


1 •>•» 




91,169 


49,235 



I 4, 
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the total expenditure oC the 14 Colleges on " Teaching 
" AdminiBtration, &c. " be added together, it will be found that 64'9 per cent, of the 
combined total is due to Teaching Staff, and the balance of 35'1 per cent, to 
Administi-ation, &c. In the light of this general result, it may be useful to compare 
the relative proportion paid by each College under these two heads. The following 
table institutes such a comparison, and ranges the Colleges according to the percentage 
they pay to Teaching Staff : — '^ 



University Extension College, Exeter 
Yorkshire College, Leeds ■ 
Durham Coiloge of Science - 
Firth College, Sheffield ■ 
University College, Liverpool 
King's College, London 
Bedlord College, London 
University Extension College, Reading 
University College, Bristol 
University College, Dundee 
University College, London 
University College, Nottingham 
The Owens College, Manchester 
Mapon College, Binniiighftm 

Average (14 Colleges) 



Per cent. 
7P-4 
77-5 
72-4 
70-4 
67 4 
«6-0 
65-8 
65- 1 
64-4 
64-2 
6I-« 



AdmiuistrstioD, 



32-G 
34-0 
34-2 
34-9 
35-6 



These percentages can only be used with great caution ; many separate fad 
determine the relative proportions. To tate the last three Colleges for example; 
Mason College, Biriningba,m, the remuneration of the teaching staff is stated by i 
colleagues in the foregoing Report co be distinctly small, and the same is also stat< 
of Nottingham. Consequently, in both these Colleges the proportion of expenditu! 
on general account is relatively increased. The case is otherwise at the Owens Collegi 
Manchester, where the emoluments of the professors and chief lecturers are stated t 
be, " generally speaking, very fairly adequate." Here the expense of the Manchesti 
Museum in particular, and of the extensive series of laboratories, &c. in generi 
accounts for part at least of the relatively large proportion of expenditure d 
administration and for general purposes. Perhaps it may be concluded that admind 
tration and general expenses should not, except for special reasons, exceed one-third ( 
the total expenditure under both heads. 

On the general subject of expenditure, I may be allowed to express my opinion tin 
it affords an unsatisfactory basis for comparing the Colleges, and that any attemJ 
to base State aid thereon would tend both to weaken the local management und 
which these Colleges have grown up and to saddle the Government with a novel t 
expensive responsibility. 

4.— The proportion of Income to the average number of Students. 

Considerable difficulty arises in dealing with number of students. The Colleges d" 
not compare in this respect with an Oxford or Cambridge College, where every under- 
graduate may be presumed to be reading for a degree in Arts or Science, and where 
the number in residence can be accurately stated for a term or academic year. In t 
case of the Colleges now in question, while many students attach themselves to a Col 
for two or more years, in order to read for a degree, there are a considerable uumbi 
who give a partial attendance only, following, perhaps, a single course of lectures ft 
a single term. It is obviously out of the que.stion to lump together the two types i 
Btudents, the regular and the sporadic ; and it is difficult even to estimate the latter i 
terms of the former. An attempt has been made elsewhere (Appendix B.) to collei 
information regarding the numbers of students at the several Colleges ; but, in : 
personal opinion, the figures do not form a trustworthy guide for determining i 
proportion of income to the average number of students. 

In order to endeavour to comply with Your Lordships' instructions in this respe< 
I have approached the subject from a different point of view. As my basis, I tfti 
the fecB actually paid by students in Arts and Science. The total of these fees ^ 
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in itself indicate the number of students it' tbe I'ees were identical in all cases ; but, 
as will be seen from the comparative statement of fees in Appendix A., there is no 
uniform scale adopted by TTniversity Colleges. Consequently, it becomes necessary 
to divide in each case the total of fees received by the average fee charged ; and, 
as this inquiry relates to Arts and Science, such average fee charged has been 
assumed to be the mean of the annual fees payable by matriculated students reading 
for two years for a degree in Arts or Science respectively, as communicated to mc by 
the several Colleges. The resulting number of students calculated by this constructive 
method — which I submit with all reserve as an approximation only — tends ic represent 
actual numbers of degree students, and reduces other Arts and Science students to the 
same denominator. For the present purpose income is taken to mean local income 
arising from local endowments ' and subscriptions only, t.e„ omitting "Scholarships," 
the dividends on which immediately benefit the receiving student only, and tend to 
reappear as fees. Figures have also been added showing the proportionate cost per 
student for Teaching Staff and Administration combined. The order followed is that 
of cheapness of fees charged to students. 





Avcnile 


Total Calculated 


Loa.J 
Endow- 


Fropurtioa 


Total 
Cost of 


Proportion 


No. 


N:,me. 


Fee. 




Fee« Kumhet of 
received. ]•■ SliictentB," 


-:"JtioJ;.f' «'-"""■■ 


TcHching 
Slatfand 

AdlDiDIH- 

InitioD. 


per 
* Student." 


1. 


2. 


n. 




4. ' 5.* 


G. 1 7.- 


8. 


9.- 




£ s. 


d. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1 University College, Nottiiigliam 


14 





2,396 : 171 ( 7 ) 


3,625 


21(H) 


7,779 


45(8) 


2 


University Extension College, 


IG 





52S 33(12) 


1,490 


45(2) 


2,388 


72(4) 




Beading. 












3 


University College, Dun.Iec - Iti 
Firtl. College, Sheffield - , 17 5 


3 


46l> ' 29(13) 


4,363 150( 1) 


5,249 1 181( 1) 


4 


6 


1,503 87(11) 


2,432 28 ( 5 ) 


5,229 


60(7 1 


5 


Durliam College of Science - IV 13 


4 


5,32(! Jdl ( 2 ) 


3,170 11(10) 


8,425 


2S(13) 


(i 


The Owens College. Manchester 17 13 


9 


13,-142 751)11) 


16,371 ■ 22(7) 


32,443 


43(9) 


7 University College, Bristol - i 20 14 


9 


2,713 i.-ddOj 


791 6 (IS) 


5,337 


41(11) 


8 Yorkshire College, Leeds - 22 





(i,126 1 27S( 3 ) 


1,821 7<11) 


11.067 


40(12) 


9 


University College, Liverpool - ; 26 15 





6,094 22S ( 4 ) 


7.422 33 ( 3 ) 


15,907 


70(5) 


10 


Mason College, Birmingham - 2C 19 


7 


5,342 19H ( 6 ) 


4,709 24 ( 6 ) 


12,023 


61(6) 


U 


Bedfor.1 College, London - 3G 12 
University College, London - 39 15 


5 


4,«36 132 ( 9 ) 


.537 4(13) 


5.554 


42(9) 


12 


G 


a,259 208 ( 5 ) 


6,895 33 ( 3 ) 


16,778 


81(2) 


13 


King's College, London - , 50 8 





8,079 ! 160(8) 


1.998 ' 12(9) 


11,610 


73 3) 


14 


University Extension College, , — ' 




(204) 1 _(14) 


(-100) i —(14) 


(615) 


-h*) 




Exeter.' 

Total (13 Colleges) - 
Average (13 Colleges) 






1 














65,098 ! 2,716 


55,624 — 


139,789 


- 




24 15 


2 


5,007 209 


4,279 20 


10,753 


51 



s l«achirii^ nl pri^aenl up lo ii degree standard. 

On an average, as will be seen from the figures above and in the general table, each 
student pays about 47 per cent, of his annual cost (column 8) to his College, while 
local sources find 40 per cent,, and tbe Treasury 11 per cent. But there are wide 
divergences from this average in individual cases, notably in the extreme cases 
mentioned below of Bedford College, London, and University College, Dundee ; and 
the foregoing figures do not justify more than general conclusions. The proportion of 
Arts to Science Students vanes with different Colleges. 

5.— In connection with the financial position of the College, special 
regard wlU be paid to the possibility of making the amount of the 
Annual Grant in some measure dependent on the funds provided firom 

local sources. 
Under the previous head of reference I have shown the sums contributed from local 
sources in aid of students' fees. I do not, however, understand Tour Lordships to 
exclude fees from consideration in the present connection. The fees paid to a College 
measure the local demand for the education supplied, while endowments and subscrip- 
tions express the local effort to supply that education to the student under cost price. 
Keferonce to the last table will show the remarkable divergence between the relative 
amounts of foes and of income from endowments and subscriptions. The extreme 
cases of such divergence are Bedford College, London, and University College, Dundee. 

p. SGSB. £ 






While the former shows fees 4,836Z., and local contributions 537Z., the latter College 
received only 460Z. in fees and no less than 4,363i!. in local contributions ; in other 
words, the figures are practically reversed. I submit that the basis for consideration 
should include fees with the funds provided from local sources, and that the latter 
should not exclude for this purpose the annual income arising from scholarship 
endowments. In the following table the whole local income of each College is 
compared with the Parliamentary grant as now payable, the order following the 
proportion in which the several Colleges share in the present grant : — 



No. 



Name. 



1 'resent 

ParliameDtary 

Grant. 



Local Income, 

Arts and Science, 

1895-6. 



Proportion 

of Grant to Local 

Income. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
.5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 



12 
13 

14 



The Owens College, ^fanchester - 
University College, London 
King's College, London 
University College, Liverpool 
Mason College, Birmingham 
Yorkshire College, Leeds - 
Durham CoUe^ of Science 
Universitv College, Nottingham 
Firth College, Sheffield - 
University College, Bristol 
Bedford College, London - 

Total (11 Colleges) 

University College, Dundee 
University Extension College, Beading 
University Extension College, Exeter 

lotal (14 Colleges) 



£ 
1,800 
1,700 
1,700 
1,500 
1,400 
1,400 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 

700 



15,000 

500 
NU 
Nil 



15,500 



£ 

32,301 

16,150 

10,743 

13,990 

10,718 

8,608 

8,671 

6,374 

4,106 

3,642 

5,840 



Per cent. 
5-5 
10-5 
15-8 
10-7 
130 
16-2 
13-8 
18-8 
29-2 
32-9 
12-0 



121,143 

4,918 

2,018 

604 



12-3 



10-1 



128,683 



The percentages in the last column of the foregoing , table ^ suggest that, in the 
main, the annual grant is independent of the local income. Thus, the local income 
of the University College, Bristol, is only one-ninth of that of the Owens College, 
Manchester, whereas the latter College only receives 1^ times the sum received from 
the Parliamentary grant by the Bristol College. But, as Your Lordships are aware, 
the principle hitherto followed in the distribution of the Grant has been first to fix a 
minimum and a maximum limit, and then to fix the relative shares of the Colleges 
within such limits. This principle tends to diminish the disproportion shown above, 
even though the existing order of participation is not uniformly borne out by the 
existing facts of local income. It is evident from the above figures that, financiidly at 
any rate, the Colleges do not form a single category. The local income of the Owens 
College, Manchester, amounts to over one-quarter of the total local income of the 11 
Colleges among whom the grant of 15,000/. is divided ; and the combined income of 
the three Colleges at Nottingham, SheflBeld and Bristol, barely exceeds that of the 
University College, Liverpool, while it falls short (by 2,028/.) of the income of the 
University College, London. These financial considerations suggest that the maximum 
limit of 1,800/. is unduly low as compai^ed with the minimum of 1,200Z. (which 
represents the liberal percentage of 29*2 in the case of Sheffield and of 32-9 in the 
case of Bristol). As regards the minimum, it will be remembered that the Committee 
of 1892 reported that " it will, in their opinion, deserve to be considered, when next 
" the matter is dealt with, whether the grant to any College should exceed a certain 
** proponicn, say 25 per cent, of its income.*' 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lords, 
Your obedient Servant, 

ROBERT CHALMERS. 
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1143/97. 

TREASURY MINUTE OP Tnii APRIL 1897. 



University Colleges, Great Britain.— Grant in Aid, 



My Lords read the Reports of the 31st December 1896 relating to 
University Colleges by the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Professor Liveing, and by Mr. Chalmers, who were appointed by the 
Treasury Minute of the 3rd March 1896 to conduct the several inquiries 
indicated in that Minute. 

Their Lordships have already expressed to Mr. Warren and Professor 
Liveing Their high sense of the care and ability mth which those gentlemen 
have conducted the inquiries undertaken by tliem, and They now proceed 
to consider, in the light of the Reports, the general question of the Grant 
and its apportionment. 

The Chancellor of the Excliequer recommends to the IJoard tlie increase 
of the total Grant from 15,500Z. to 25,000/. as from 1st April 1897. He 
further propoi^s that the apportionment of this total sum between the 
several Colleges which have formed the subject of inquiry should, as in 
former cases, be referred to a Special Committee, who should be invited 
to advise the Board in the matter. With the concurrence of the Lord 
President of the Council, the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposes the 
following gentlemen, all of whom have expressed their willingness to serve, 
as members of the Committee, viz. : — 

The Right Honourable J. W. Mellor, Q.C., M.P. 

Sir Henry Roscoe, F.R.S., D.C.L. 

R. C. Jebb, Esq., M.P., Litt.D., &c., &c. 

C. A. Whitmore, Esq., M.P. 

W. J. Courthope, Esq., C.B. 

He further proposes that Mr. Mellor should act as Chairman of the said 
Committee, and that Mr. Chalmers, of the Treasury, should he a})pointed 
its Secretary. 

Lastly, the Chancellor of the Exchequer submits, for the concurnmce of 
the Board, the following principles to which the Committee should be 
invited to conform in framing a scheme of apportionment : — 

(i.) No grant to any College to exceed one-fourtli of its local income 
from fees, endowments, and subscriptions for iVrts and Science, 
provided that no diminution of any existing grant be entailed 
solely for this cause. 

(ii.) The maximum grant to a College to be 3,G00Z. 

(lii.) A College sliall not be disqualified for sharing in the (J rant by the 
fact that it is bound by Statute to demand denominational tests 
from all or any of its teachers. 

My Lords concur. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGER, GREAT BRITAIN.— GRANT IN AID. 



Report of the Committee. 



20 May 1897. 

The Treasury Minute of 5tli April 1897 referred to your Committee the 
apportionment of a total sum of 25,000Z. " between the several Colleges 
which have formed the subject of inquiry" under the Treasury Minute of 
3rd March 1896, and laid down the following principles, to which your 
Committee are invited to conform in framing a scheme of apportionment, 
viz. : — 

(i,) No grant to any college to exceed one-fourth of its local income from 
fees, endowments, and subscriptions for Arts and Science, provided 
that no diminution of any existing grant be entailed solely for this 
cause. 

(ii.) The maximum grant to a College to be 3,000/. 

(iii.) A college shall not be disqualified for sharing in the grant by the 
fact that it is boimd. bv statute to demand denominational tests 
from all or any of its teachers . 

The Commissioners' Reports to the Treasury of 31st December 1890 have 
been communicated to vour Committee, who desire to acknowledge the 
exceptional assistance which has thus been aflforded them in weighing the 
respective claims of the several Colleges for a share in the increased Grant. 
These reports, which form an important contribution to the history of higher 
education in this country, have been the chief guide of your Committee in 
the apportionment which they now proceed to propose. 

(i.) Of the fourteen CoUeges inspected, two, namely, the IJniversity 
Extension Colleges at Reading and Exeter, have not yet reached the standard 
in purely University work which has been reached by all the other Colleges. 

Accordingly, your Committee do not propose a grant to either of these two 
Colleges, though they suggest that an opportunity be offered to both to invite 
inspection at the next revision of the Grant, if the Colleges' growth in the 
meantime is held to justify a claim to be treated as fully-equipped Colleges 
in Arts and Science. 

(ii.) The case of Dundee University College is one of some difficulty. The 
College has a considerable endowment, it has a good staff of professors, 
and its equipment is adequate ; but very few students are found at present 
to avail themselves of the education which the College offers. This is 
shown by the marked contrast between the annual income from endowments 
(4,288/.) and the yield from fees (460Z.), which latter is less than one-third 
of the fees received from any other College to which a grant is proposed. 
Consequently, in any case the Dundee College would stand in a position 
somewhat different from that of other Colleges. Its position is rendered 
more exceptional by reason of its still unsettled relations to the University 
of St. Andrews, which shares in the statutory grant of 42,000Z. to Scottish 
Universities. In view of all the facts of the case, your Committee recommend 
that, for the present, the Dundee College should receive the annual sum of 
IfiOOl. It may be hoped that before the next apportionment the settlement 
of the University question may clear the way for a final decision concerning 
the claim advanced by the College to share permanently in the University 
Colleges Grant. 

(iii.) As regards the remaining eleven Colleges, your Committee have 
endeavoured to make a distinction in their apportionment in favour of 
Colleges doing an appreciable amount of advanced university work, to 

To the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury, 
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which alone they recommend a maximum grant based upon the principles 
of the Treasury Minute of 5tli April 1897. Such advanced work is neces- 
sarily a source of relatively greater expense to a College, and appc^ars to the 
Committee to merit favourable recognition in any apportionment of public 
moneys between the Colleges. 

(iv.) The apportionment which the above considerations lead your 
Committee to recommend is as follows : — 

£ 

The Owens College, Manchester - - - ;i,00() 

University College, London - - - 3,000 

University Collefi;e, Liverpool ... - 3,000 

Mason College, Birmingham - - - 2,700 

King's College, London . . - - 2,200 

Durham College of Science - - - 2,200 

The Yorkshire College, Leeds - - - 2,200 

University College, Nottingham - - 1,500 

Firth College, Sheffield* .... 1,300 

Ll'niversity College, Bristol ... 1,200 

Bedford College, London - - - - 1,200 



23,500 
University College, Dundee - - - 1,000 



Total - £24,500 

(v.) The above allocation leaves a balance of 500/. out of the total sum 
of 25,000/. In recognition of the pre-eminence of the Owens College, your 
Committee recommend that this sum of 500/. be added to the 3,0()0/. 
assigned to this College in accordance with the Treasury Minute. 

(vi.) Your Committee observe, from the reports of Mr. Warren and 
Professor Liveing, that while there is a wide difference between many of the 
Colleges both as regards the numbei-s and the emoluments of the stair, I ho. 
educational results produced are, as a rule, proportioned to the ecpiipment of 
each college in these respects. They recommend, therefore, that in each of the 
following Colleges, at least three-fourths of the increased share in th(5 
Parliamentary Grant be allocated solely for the purpose of either increasing 
the numbers or improving the emoluments of the staff, or both : — 

Mason College It?- • i. j i ^ 

Yorkshire College I ^^' mcreasmg numbers and emoluments 

Nottingham College J ^' ^^"• 

King's College 1 

Firth College > For increasing emoluments of staff. 

Bedford CoUege J 

111 the case of the following — Owens College; University College, Liver- 
pool ; University College, London ; Durham College of Science, — the Com- 
mittee are of opinion that the grant may be paid without conditions. 

(vii.) In conclusion, your Committee suggest that the apportionment 
should be for a term of five years, and that a further inspection should l>e 
made before the end of such term. 

(Signed) John W. MKLrx)R. 

Hbnrv E. B/iscoe. 
R. C. Jeisb. 
C. A. Whitmobe. 
Egbert Chalmer.'^, W. J. Courthope. 

Secretarv. 



* Endeoce has been laid lx:fore xXm Committee thAt incnfa^rd endowment will raiHe th«; income 
of Firth College by ab<>ut l,00fj/. a jf^r bejoad the sum hpfcificd in the Financiiil J^'|K'rt to the 
Treasury. 
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8432-97. 

TREASURY MINUTE OF 2nd JUNE 1897. 



University Colleges, Great Britain.— Grant in Aid. 



My Lords read the Report of the 20th ultimo from the Committee appointed by the 
Treasury Minute of 5th April last to advise This Board in the matter of the apportion- 
ment of the increased sum of 25,O0OZ. which Parliament has been asked to vote in the 
current financial year for University Colleges in Great Britain. 

My Lords accept the apportionment which the Committee propose, viz. : — 

£ 

The Owens College, Manchester - - - - 3,500 

University College, London . - - - 3,000 

University College, Liverpool . . - . 3,000 

Mason College, Birmingham ... - 2,700 

King's College, London .... . 2,200 

Yorkshire College, Leeds - - - - 2,200 

Durham College of Science - . . - 2,200 

University College, Nottingham ... - 1,500 

Firth College, Sheffield ... - . 1,300 

University College, Bristol ----- 1,200 

Bedford College, London - ... - 1,200 

24,000 
University College, Dundee - . - . 1,000 

Total - - - .£25,000 



In deference to the express recommendation of the Committee, My Lords have 
consented to grant to the Owens College, Manchester, a sum in excess of the maximum 
of 3,000Z. specified in the Board's Minute of 5th April 1897. They desire, however, to 
make it clear that this increase is made solely in recognition of the preeminence of the 
Owens College, and must not be construed as a precedent for increasing the grant of 
any other College beyond the normal maximum. 

My Lords take note of the terms of the Committee's Report with regard to the 
Dundee College. In acceding to the Committee's recommendation that "for the 
present " the College should receive 1,000Z. a year, My Lords are guided, as they 
understand the Committee to have been guided, by the exceptional position in which 
the College is now placed with regard to St. Andrews Univerflity. My Lords, however, 
are of opinion that, when the relations between the University and the College are 
settled, this matter should be subject to reconsideration ; and They must not be under- 
stood to admit the claim of the College to share permanently in the grant to University 
Colleges. 

The Board accept, so far as They are concerned, the recommendation that, with the 
exception of Dundee College, the above allocation should be settled for a term of fivo 
years from 1st April, 1897. They ajso agree that before the end of such term a 
further inspection should be made on behalf of the Treasury. 

My Lords will communicate to the Colleges concerned the Committee's recommenda- 
tion in paragraph vi. of their Report that, in certain cases, three-fourths of the 
additions to the several grants should be devoted to staff purposes. 

The future inspection, as recomendod by the Committee, should extend to the 
University Extension Colleges at Reading and Exeter, as also to the Hartley Institute 
at Southampton, and to any other College which, being located in a populous district, 
3iiuy claim to be treated as a fully-oquippcd College in arts and science. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer invites the Board to consider the qualifications, 
other than educational, which should be required from a College seeking to share in the 
Grant in future. The Chancellor of the Exchequer submits to the Board that public 
money should not be contributed to a College which is still in the experimental stage 
or which has not yet succeeded, though fully equipped, in attracting a considerable 
number of students in Arts and Science. He therefore recommends that the financial 
conditions of participation should be — 

(i) a total local income for Arts and Science of at least 4,000Z. a year ; and 

(ii) a receipt from fees in the same subjects of at least 1,500 a year. 

My Lords approve. It only remains for Them to record Their appreciation of the 
valuable services which the Committee has been so good as to render to This Board in 
considering the claims of the respective Colleges. 
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